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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past four years these pictures have appearea 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally com- 
mented upon. We have received numerous orders for elec- 
trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 
purpose of facilitating a selection. 


A new name will be added every week: 























Adelina Patti, Clara Morris, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Mary Anderson, P. S. Gilmore, 
Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Neupert, 
Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Hubert de Blanck, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Dr, Louis Maas, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, Max Bruch, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, L.. G, Gottschalk, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Josephine Yorke, Janauschek, S. B. Mills, 
Emilie Ambre Genevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 
Emma Thu Ys M 1g Otto Bendix, 
Teresa Carrefio, I W. H. Sherwood, 
Lil Stagno, 
Lo Courtney, John McCullough, 
J er, Salvini, 
heodore 10mMas, —_ 1. Raymond, 
ry, Dr. Damrosch, sster Wallack, 
Campanini, McKee Rankin, 
Guadagnini, Boucicault, 
yhrer, Constantin Sternberg, Osmund Tearle, 
Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Lawrence Barrett, 
Lotta, Galassi, Rossi, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, Stuart Robson, 
Donaldi, Arb e, James Lewis, 
Laura Dotti, Libe . Edwin Booth, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Max Treuman, 
Ca rine Lewis, Anton Rubinstein, C. A. Cappa. 
Blanche Roosevelt, De! Puente, Montegrifio. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Joseffy, 
y ‘HE London /zgaro notices the fact that the children of 
many well-known and gifted musicians, from Moscheles 
downward, have sclected their profession in the sister art of 
painting. This would appear to negative the theory that 
pecial talents and tastes are transmitted from parent to 
child. The Bach family was an exception in part to the rule. 
It remains to be seen whether Wagner’s son, Siegfried, if he 
be spared, will also prove an exception or not. Charles 
H nis said to hold a high position at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, while the junior members of the families of Sainton, 
the ind Wilhelm Ganz, the pianist and composer, 
studied together in Paris, and are likely to attain to a re- 
spected place in the world of painting. 
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VAUCORBEIL, the manager of the Paris Grand 
has come to a wise and just decision. 
t from this time on the members of his 


shall have no exclusive right to any one part, nor 
role be wholly usurped by the artist who created it. 
No doubt it is an honor for an artist to be selected to per- 


tation, but that on this account all other singers shall be 
forbidden to appear in the same role in the same Opera 
House, is rather preposterous. The public desires to hear 
and see various conceptions of one and the same role, for it 
is only by seeing a character under different aspects that its 
many points are fully grasped. 


HE necessity that exists for the student to practise on 
his chosen instrument is conceded. But there are situ- 
ations in which the patience of those who live near these 
students is very sorely tried, and that complaint should be 
made is not a matter for surprise. The most devoted music 
lover is not desirous of hearing the scales and arpeggios 
rattled over for hours together, neither difficult passages of 
pieces he has heard performed to perfection. In connec- 
tion with this will be read with some amusement the man- 
ner in which a certain French general put a stop to a musi- 
cal nuisance. Above his apartment lived a lady, a consum- 
mate musician, who had the bad habit of playing on her 
piano until two o'clock in the morning. This naturally pre- 
vented the general from sleeping. He sent an officer to ask 
the lady why night-music was preferable to that of the day. 
He was. answered with courtesy, but the music continued. 
The general the following night, just as the pianiste began 
her accustomed performance, ordered a ‘errific rolling of 
drums, and did this at the same time every night for a week. 
Result—the lady quickly moved. The drum had conquered 
the piano. 








Well-Merited Rebuke. 

HIS is the way the Evening Post sarcastically be- 
rates the audience that assembled to hear ‘‘ Carmen” on 

Wednesday night a week ago at the Metropolitan Opera House : 
‘‘From a musical and dramatic point of view, therefore, we 
have hardly anything but praise for the Italian singers here enu- 
merated. But from another point of view they deserve the most 
unmitigated censure. They are all sadly deficient in good man- 
ners. Last evening they had the impudence to sing with the ut- 
most sang froid, while a number of people in several of the boxes 
were engaged in loud conversation. These people, who wore ele- 
gant clothes, were obliged to speak very loud so as to make them- 
selves heard even half way across the house. Now, in Italy the 
opera singers often have the audacity to sing recitatives while 
people are talking in their boxes. But to have a prima donna or 
tenor to come out and sing a tender love long or other expressive 
melody while part of the audience are engaged in conversation, is 
a new species of effrontry which seems to have been reserved for 
America exclusively. These singers probably think that they 
have done their duty in giving everybody a chance to talk during 
the very long intermissions ; but this is not the case. Opera 
prices are very high in New York, and when the nouveaux riches 
buy a box they have a right to do what they please during the 
evening. Certainly they have a right to demand that these foreign 
singers should not rudely interrupt their conversation. A few 
foolish people attend the opera for the purpose of hearing these 
singers, but being musical people, they are evidently in league 
with the vocalists, and, therefore, do not deserve the slightest 


consideration.” 








One of the most striking differences, says the London 
Times, between a concert room of the eighteenth and of the 
second half of the nineteenth century is the absence from the lat- 
ter of wind instruments in a separate capacity. Modern music 
has not dealt kindly with the sonorous horn, the noisy trumpet, 
the bassoon, erroneously called ‘‘ loud” by Coleridge, the clari- 
net, and the oboe. These instruments continue to be important 
components of an orchestra; but few modern writers would think 
of devoting to them the sonatas, variations, and other pieces with 
which the earlier masters generously endowed them. The violin, 
in a lesser degree, the violoncello, and that modern upstart, the 
pianoforte, have almost wholly engrossed our concert platforms. 
None of the instruments thus relegated to comparative obscurity 
have met with less gentle treatment than the gentle flute. As an 
exponent of individual utterance it has almost ceased to exist, and 
even a certain ridicule for some reason or other attaching to it has 
found expression in the absurd conundrum about ‘‘the only 
thing worse than a concerto for a flute being a concerto for two 
flutes.” 

suijesallligitiiaiaieii 

Amid the treasures in the library of the London (England) 
Philharmonic Society, there is perhaps none more highly valued 
than the touching letter written by Beethoven but eight days be- 
fore his death. In this, the mighty tone poet expresses heartfelt 
thanks for the receipt of the £100 which the society, in answer 
to his appeal, had dispatched to the sorrowing and suffering mu- 
sician. It is indeed something to move the heart and stir the 
pulse of us English musicians, to know that it was to our land 





N incident that does credit to the shapely head 

and tender heart of Christine Nilsson transpired in Phila- 

delphia the other day, and as some features of it have crept into 
print, it may not be impertinent to refer to it. 

As the Swedish nightingale was swinging along Chestnut street 
who should come up but a tattered and torn little pup, whose ears 
had been tasted by mongrel curs, his hair unkempt and familiar 
with the gutter, one leg lame and his tail clipped, and his whole 
appearance as God-forsaken as an attaché of the American Art 
Journal. 

Two gamins set upon the ki-yi and gave him a sound drub- 
bing, which he richly deserved for growing so ugly, when Nilsson 
interposed and saved the wretched beast from having some dirt 
beaten out of his hide. 

The urchins fled, but the pup, according to the best informa- 
tion, raised himself on end, passed a howling vote of thanks, 
and politely escorted the prima donna to her hotel. 

Christine, not to be outdone in eivility, invited the captivating 
canine into her boudoir after the porter had given him a Turkish 
bath, and finished the job by emptying a bottle of cologne over 
him, and then the cantatrice ordered an extra porterhouse steak 
with mushrooms for her visitor’s delectation. 

The pup washed this down with a bowl of milk punch and was 
then ready for business. 

Christine combed out his tangled locks, tied a ribbon round his 
neck and put him to sleep on her own dainty couch, where he 
dreamt that it was flytime and that he was earning a dollar for 
every fly he killed. 

The pup now travels with Christine in a kennel lined with 
satin and fur; his ribs don’t stick out so much nowadays as they 
used to, and he can eat a square meal without fear of his stomach 
exploding with unfeigned astonishment. 

This is a noble work in which the Nilsson is engaged, and she 
will find quite a field for her efforts in this cur-ridden town. 

If she will house and care for all the four-legged tramps of this 
variety she will confer a public benefaction. 

Now that all the poor newsboys and newsgirls who used to 
earn their pennies on bleak wintry nights by crying their wares 
amid sleet and ice, have comfortable homes and money in bank, 
and all the beggars have stopped working their passage through 
the streets because they have pleasant homes and firesides, it does 
seem as if the prosperous prima donnas of the country ought to 
do something for the wandering,curs of New York, so long as a 
beginning has been made in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Mr. Bergh’s efforts are well enough in their way, but animals 
need something more than protection against cruelty, and that is 
to be tenderly treated the same as if they were little children and 
had immortal souls. 

The Raconteur would suggest that if Christine is thinking 
about her will she might leave the bulk of her little fortune to 
found an Asylum for Ruptured and Indigent Orphan Canines, 
which is much more sensible than trying to establish a college of 
music and having the money dissipated in the courts. 

There could be a chair of Peruvian bark attached to the asylum, 
to be occupied by the dog that can bay the moon most musically, 
and a chair of gastronomy might be amply filled by the Phila- 
delphia pup, who will soon reach the summit of Aldermanic di- 
mensions and will know whereof he affirms. 

Christine is a trifle dogmatic in her airy chit-chat among her 
friends, but she will easily be convinced that these suggestions 
are well meant, and, no doubt, she will adopt them when she 
makes Zhe Raconteur an executor of her wishes. 

Until then the Chestnut street cur is to us the harbinger of joy 
for the animal kingdom and the precursor of that happy day when 
Nilsson from the celestial ramparts shall look down upon a regen- 
erated race of canines, who will hold her name in reverence and 
her porterhouse steaks in grateful recollection. 








On looking over a parcel of music, a series of curious 
coincidences came to light. A piece entitled ‘‘ Rustling Woods,” 





that Beethoven turned when distress seemed upon him, rather 
than to his German friends. We are proud to remember that the 
Philharmonic Society did not flinch from the duty devolving upon 
it from its prominent position, granting an immediate response to 
the expressed wants of the dying musician. To say that the 
directors of the day did their duty, is to accord the highest praise | 
that can be given. Beethoven’s own words were: ‘‘Should 
Heaven only be pleased to restore me again to health, I will prove 
to the noble English how much I value their sympathy in my 





sonate the leading role of a new opera on its first represen- 


melancholy fate.” 





by F. Braungardt, is published by Stanley, Lucas, Weber & Co. 
Another piano piece (identical with No. 1), entitled ‘‘The Rust- 
ling Woods,” also by F. Braungardt, is published by Augener & 
Co. A third pianoforte piece (identical with Nos. 1 and 2), but 
entitled ‘‘ Canto del Ruscelletto,” by D. Brocca, is published by . 
William Czerny. Lastly, a fourth piece (identical with Nos, 1, 2 
and 3), entitled ‘‘ Brooklet Whispers,” by Fritz Schlegel, is 
published by Cocks & Co, It will be interesting to learn who is 
the real author of this piece—F. Braungardt, D. Brocca or Fritz 


Schlegei. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Tristan and Isolde. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
ESSAY BY LOUIS EHLERT, 


[Translated for Tue Musica Courter by H. D.] 

EGARDED from a dramatic point of view, the 
first act is by far the most important. Wagner possesses 
the fault of sinking into a state of self-forgetfulness. The charm 
of a situation, especially of one for which he has made extensive 
preparations, captivates him to such a degree that he becomes 
forgetful of all measure of duration. He becomes so fascinated 
that his entire recollection of the dial-plate seems to belost. The 
second and third acts suffer from a desolate length, but Wagner 
does not, in all cases, compensate for similar faults by the com- 

plete exhaustion of his musical art as he does in ‘‘ Tristan.” 

In the second act the scene represents a garden with tall trees 
before /solde’s chamber. Summer night—one of those summer 
night’s in which golden rays of light softly flood the twilight and 
every trembling leaf breathes out the balmy forest breath. All is 
hushed and silent, like the slumber of achild ; at times the rust- 
ling boughs and the murmuring brook are heard, as though slum- 
bering Nature were whispering in her dreams. In such a night 
Isolde awaits Tristan. From afar, ever more and more distant, 
resounds the noise of a hunt. 
a midnight chase. At the open door may be perceived a burning 
torch, whose extinguishment is to betray to the lover that all is 
safe and that the sweetest hour awaits him. /so/de and Brangéne 
appear, the former passionately agitated, the latter uneasy as she 


King Marke has gone forth upon 


fancies the chase at so unusual an hour but a snare which J/e/ot, 
the Aing’s friend, has laid for the lovers. /so/de is completely 
spellbound by a passion which hopes for its gratification in the 
coming hour. In a night like this one can only love and trust, 
but never doubt. 
the horns, and only the whispering night and plashing streamlet 
reach her ears. In vain are all the warnings of her companion, 
who, in her distress, confesses the exchange of the phials. ‘‘ Your 
work,” cries /so/de ; ‘‘ do you, then, not know /rau Minne? For, 
though audaciously I laid hand to Death’s task, Frau Minne 
snatched it from my grasp, "and with the exclamation, ‘‘The beacon, 
and were it my life’s light, laughingly to quench it, I should not 
hesitate !” she tears down the torch and extinguishes it. If we 
except some Schubert, Schumann and Franz songs, there perhaps 
exists nothing in musical literature which expresses, with such 
sympathetic power, the local coloring of a poetic scene as does 
the commencement of this act. As Wagner has depicted this 
scene from the bugle-sounds which still resound clearly from the 
stage at the rise of the curtain, and disappear gradually, the C 
and F horns, at first blending indistinctly like ‘cloud-pictures ere 
they free themselves into straight lines from the plashing and 
rushing of the spring, the suspense of expectant love, and finally 
the approach of Tristan in the agitated, ascending passages for 
*cello—one must but hear it to be compelled to acknowledge 
that only a man of the highest geniality could have written it. 

Now follows the grand duet, in which it seems to be impossible 
for the poet to separate himself from the scene just described. 
Day and night, night and day—an equinoctial array of pictures, 
which the most passionate music cannot redeem from its monotony 
of sound. The music also makes an attempt to portray light and 
darkness, but upon its palette the colors run together into a gray 
twilight tone. And as it must appear highly improbable, in itself, 
that human beings under the influence of the highest passion 
should continually address each other in parables, this improb- 
ability is only enhanced by the approach of the impending catas- 
trophe which now follows, and which, at least in Nature's design, 
is the very antithesis of an allegory. The lovers sink upon the 
bed of flowers. There is no lack in the music of the most 
ravishing moments, as in the ‘‘Sink down, night of love,” with 
its quivering triplets in the orchestra, and ‘‘ Shall I listen?” soft 
as though bedded in moss ; finally, in the last motive, which also 
forms the principal subject of /so/de's apotheosis at the close of the 
opera, but one has by this time derived the impression of having 
gazed too long into an opal, that most intellectual of stones—its 
ever-varying colors and lights at length blind the eyesight. 

A scream from Srangdne arouses the lovers. Her suspicions 
have been confirmed. Xing Marke, with his followers, rushes 
upon the stage and surprises the enraptured ones in each other's 
embrace. Now, I do not know whether there are people whose or- 
ganization is so thoroughly different from mine that they could ex- 
perience aught else than an irresistible desire to laugh at the king’s 
words as he points to 7rvistan : ‘‘See him there, the most faithful 
of the faithful! Look upon him, the friendliest of friends—the 
freest deed of his faithfulness has wounded my heart with pain- 
ful treason.” The Xing, in his uncle-like renunciation and his 
loquacious, flat sentimentality, is but an unsuccessful figure. 
Placed in a position in which every man who carries a sword 
would strike a blow, and a double blow, were this situation fur- 
nished him by the ‘‘ friendliest of friends,” he abides in an eu- 
nuch-like indecision, proclaims the praise of all the excellent 
qualities of the traitor and his services rendered, and taxes his 
brain to discover the intention of this deed with a thoroughness 
that might do credit to a member of a jury. A lamentable sym- 
metry in the score renders this scene, in a musical sense also, the 
most tiresome in the opera. As in a wasie-basket, there are 
gathered together in it the husks of all miswritten thoughts, and 
one only regains the old frame of mind when 77istan speaks. 
It is incomprehensible how the same pen can exhibit such vary- 
ing penmanship. At length Me/ot draws the sword for Marke 


The beating of her heart drowns the tones of 





(this substitution is also scarcely to be comprehended), and 
wounds 77istan fatally. Jso/de sinks upon his breast, and the 


curtain falls. 
: (To be Continued.) 








William Mason. 
ILLIAM MASON, third son of Dr. Lowell 
Mason, was born in Boston, Mass., January 24, A. D. 
1829. 
the symphony concerts of the Boston Academy of Music, given 
in the Odeon, Boston, March 7, 1846, and a few months later, 
1846-47, he played the pianoforte part throughout the entire 
series of chamber concerts of classical music, given by the Har- 
vard Musical Association. He appeared frequently in public in 
the various concerts given in Boston and other cities up to the 
spring of 1849, when at the age of twenty he went to Germany 
for a musical education. He studied first, in Leipsic, pianoforte 
under Moscheles, harmony under Moritz Hauptmann, and instru- 
mentation under E. F. Richter. 

Later, he studied the pianoforte under Alexander Dreyschock, 
in Prague, and finally under Liszt, at Weimar, with whom he re- 
mained during a portion of the years 1853 and 1854. At this 
time Anton Rubinstein was at Weimar, and the other regular 
pupils of Liszt were Hans von Biilow, Karl Klindworth and 
Dionys Pruckner. William Mason was abroad for something 
over five years, and while in Europe, in addition to the places 
already mentioned, he resided for some time in various other 
cities of Germany, such as Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, Ber- 
lin, &c. He played in public with good success in Prague, Frank- 
fort and Weimar, and in 1853 madea short trip to London, where 
he appeared with great success at a concert given in Exeter Hall 
by the Harmonic Union Society, playing Weber’s ‘‘ Concert- 
with orchestral accompaniment, the orchestra being con- 
He played but at one other 


stiick,” 
ducted by Sir Jules Benedict. 
cert in London, and immediately returned to Germany to 


con- 
con- 
tinue his studies. 

He returned to America in July, 1854, and shortly after his 
arrival set out on a concert tour, playing first in Boston, then in 
New York, afterward in the larger New England cities, then 
through New York State, Ohio, &c., to Chicago, giving concerts 
with success at most of the larger places along the route. 
concerts were given entirely without assistance, Mr. Mason play- 


These 


ing through a programme of some eight or ten pianoforte pieces, | 
| CAL COURIER staff, for most 


illustrating different styles, and holding the interest and attention 


of the audiences to the end. It is believed that these were the 


first concerts of the kind consisting of pianoforte playing solely, | 


without other attraction, given either in this country or abroad, 
although in more modern times they have become quite frequent. 
Concert-giving, however, was distasteful to Mr. Mason, as he 


disliked traveling and the necessity of repeating the same pieces | 


so constantly, and much preferred a stationary home life. Conse- 


quently, on his return from this tour, he settled in New York, | 
where he has since mainly occupied himself in teaching, playing 
In the winter of 1855-56, he estab- | 
Theo. Thomas, J. | 
Mosenthal and George Matzka, a series of classical soirees at | 


in public only occasionally. 
lished, in connection with Carl Bergmann, 


which 


Schubert, Schumann, &c., were performed. At the end of a 


year or so Mr. Bergmann withdrew and his place was afterward | 
| the public, until some ridiculously small incident happens to place 


supplied by Mr. F. Bergner. Under the new ‘organization the 


concerts were continued for about twelve years, until 1868, 
| exhibits what genius, unaided by money or influence, is often 


and acquired a wide reputation as the *‘ Mason and Thomas 
Soirees of Chamber Music.” Many of the works of Robert 
Schumann were produced for the first time in this country at 
these concerts, and, indeed, there was hardly a programme in 


which this now world-renowned master was not in some way pre- | 
| both are necessary to launch an unknown composer on a tri- 


resented, although many of his compositions found but little favor 
in the beginning. 

Mr. Mason, in connection with Mr. E. S. Hoadly, is the author 
of two pianoforte methods and also of a system of ‘‘ Pianoforte 


Technics,” which was published in 1878, in which latter work | 


Mr. W. S. B. Mathews was connected with him as associate 
editor. 
the pianoforte, a few of which are adapted for concert purposes, 
but they consist mostly of smaller ‘‘ Pieces de Salon,” such 
as Scherzos, Ballades, Romanzas, Nocturnes, Caprices, Rev- 
eries, &c. Most of these have been republished in Europe. In 


July, 1872, Mr. Mason received from Yale College the honorary | 


degree of Doctor of Music. 

During the last thirty years he has followed very closely his 
vocation as a teacher of the pianoforte, and many of his pupils 
have attained eminence in the musical world, some of them being 
artists of the front rank. 


Miss Jesse Pinney, and Mr. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis. 








Answers to Correspondents. 

H. CARRO.—No ; Weber, the piano manufacturer, didn’t com- 
pose ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.” It was another man with the same 
name. 

Hucu C.—Yes; the bagpipe playing of the Forty-Third Scotch 
Fusiliers routed the Russians at Inkermann. The whole 
army fled ; some of them are running yet. 
vise you to purchase one. Stick to the gong. 


CAVALAZzI.—We do not think that Verdi was ever in the ballet | 


before he composed operas ; but Lablache was a ballet girl 
once, and so was Ferranti. 
CAMPANINI.—No ; Rinaldini, of the Mapleson Company, did 


He made his first public appearance as a pianist at one of | 


the instrumental works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, | 


He has also published some forty-three compositions for | 


| dency to give excellent dinner parties. 


Among them may be mentioned Mr. | 
Wm. H. Sherwood and Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Agnes Morgan, | 


| ‘*Grand Requiem 


We do not ad- | 


not create the part of /ohn of Leyden in Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Prophéte.” At that time he was bawling shad in Naples 
long before he became famous. 


| ILONKA DE RAvAsz.—‘‘ What does D. C. at the bottom of music 


mean ?”... .Sometimes it means ‘‘ Donizetti composuit,” and 

sometimes, if the piece is difficult and you can’t play it, it 

means ‘‘ Don’t cry.” 

PROFESSOR.—‘‘ What is the best way to make a pupil learn who 
is very intelligent, but obstinate as a mule?”’....Maul him 


on the nose with your zither. 


y 


| ALMEE.—‘* Who composed ‘ The Child of the Regiment? ”.... 


Her mother. CuPID JONES, 


Talent versus Social Position. 
HE last London Musical Standard 


contains the following editorial paragraph, headed ‘‘ Critics 


issue of the 


on Critics,” written by E. H. Turpin, the well-known organist 
and writer: ‘‘ The American critics seem to think English judges 
are now coming round to their own views and repenting somewhat 
of their zealous admiration of M. Gounod’s theatrical oratorio, 
‘The Redemption.’ This is in part a mistaken judgment; the 
writers making this charge do not take into account the fact 
that at present no work of magnitude can possibly be brought 
into publicity without such interests and friendly offices being 
behalf 


enthusiastic 


as must inevitably create sufficient sup- 
the 


exerted in its 
port for an 

friendly hands have been grievously mistaken in their judgment. 
right of birth, 


for the 


starting-point; unless, indeed, 
or acquired by social merit, 


so some 


A social position by 


is absolutely necessary composer in England; 


little time must elapse after the production of a work which could 


only see daylight under friendly influences before the critics can 


be fairly expected to calmly pronounce upon the real merits or 


demerits of what, as is here always well understood, is wafted 


almost iatically into a favorable first reception by the 
friendly breath of the author’s social forces as a dramatic piece in 


as systen 


Paris is carried into primary public favor by the hired c/ague be- 
fore public judgment has had time to be duly formed. In truth, 
our reliable critics have not altered their opinions with regard to 
M. Gounod’s work; but the conditions upon which the vitality of 


that work to some extent depends are being more truly tested 


| from day to day.” 


The American critics referred to are chiefly those on THE MusiI- 
journals here have slavishly followed 
the first verdict of ‘‘ The Redemption” that was manufactured in 
England and then wafted over to this country. Why talent 
should need so-called social position in order to obtain a hearing 
is not clear; but, conceding that such is the fact in England, it 
snobbery is at the bottom of 
many men’s success. Has 
it any reference to a man’s life being free from scandals? If 


favoritism and 


But what does social position mean ? 


only proves that 


so, Gounod is not absolutely pure on this score, seeing that a 
certain Mrs. Weldon has prominently figured in his history of 
late years. We do not refer to this here with the slightest 
intention of reflecting upon Gounod’s talent or character, but 
are now arguing on the broad statement that social position is 
absolutely necessary for a man of genius to obtain a hearing of 
even good works. 

The fact really is that mere talent is often not of any weight with 
what it has produced before the public. Wagner’s early history 
forced to descend to. Why should this be necessary? Why 
should not unknown persons who can show decent works in 


| manuscript obtain the hearing which their talent by every natural 


right entitles them to? To assert that influence or money or 
umphant career is merely to assert a fact, which is scarcely 
creditable to those in positions of authority. The value of the 
works written should be the only test of a man’s claim upon the 
general public and his co-workers in the same art-direction, 
not the false test of ‘‘a social position by right of birth” (what- 
whatever these 


ever this means), ‘‘or acquired by social merits,” 


may be—whether the possession of a large family by an indiffer- 


ently gifted woman, a leaning toward total abstinence, or a ten- 


All these, no doubt, 
are highly valuable, eminently respectable social merits, and 
the chance of birth of moneyed, if perhaps half-imbecile pa- 


rents, is, no doubt, ‘‘a social position by right of birth;” but 


| such matters are utterly outside of the question of superior ge- 


nius, and thus should not enter into its solution. ‘*‘ What can 


a man do?” is the real question. 


To analyze or criticise so extraordinary a score (Berlioz’s 
Mass,” recently performed at the Crystal 
Palace) would be impossible in a newspaper, and indeed it was 
found impracticable in the ordinary Crystal Palace programme- 
book. Otherwise a pertinent inquiry might be allowed why the 


| call to the Resurrection, the prayer for pity to the tremendous 
| King of Majesty, and the pathetic ‘‘ Lachrymosa” should be ac- 


companied by the hideous noise of trombones and ophicleides, of 
ten able-bodied men thwacking at kettle-drums, of tubas and 
cornets, of double drums, cymbals and tam-tams. The tam-tam 
is not usually considered a celestial instrument, and the din, which 
caused music lovers with delicate oral apparatus to close their © 
ears on Saturday could not well have been greater if Berlioz had 
been trying to describe the casting out of that old serpent which 
deceiveth the whole world, and if the ancient reptile were ener- 
getical protesting against his punishment.— Zondon Figaro, 
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WERRENRATH IN “ THE REDEMPTION.”—Georg Wer- 

renrath will sing the tenor part in ‘‘ The Redemption” at the 

performance to be given by the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 

SUCCESSFUL IN CHICAGO,—Miss Fannie Bloomfield, the 
young Chicago pianiste, scored a great success in her native 
city with the performance of Henselt’s difficult F minor concerto 
at the last Beethoven Society's concert. We hope to hear the 
young lady soon in New York. 

RUBINSTEIN’S SUCCESSOR.—Leopold Auer, the well- 
known violin virtuoso, has been nominated as the successor to 
Rubinstein in the conductorship of the Russian Musical Society's 
concerts, which the latter refused to resume. 

Essiporr’s GOOD FORTUNE.—Mme. Essipoff is concert- 
izing in Russia with the greatest success. 

A WONDERFUL PERFORMER.—The latest claimant for 
renown at Florence, Italy, is a young Neapolitan lady, named 
Louisa Cogenetti, a pupil of Liszt, who is spoken of by the press 
as a most wonderful performer on the piano, 

WIENIAWSKI'S RECEPTION. — Joseph Wieniawski, the 
pianist, has met with a splendid reception in his recent tour in 
He his especially commended for his 
interpretation of Chopin's works. In Leipsic he lately gave a 
concert composed of the gifted Pole’s pieces, and awakened in his 


Germany and Switzerland 


hearers a veritable enthusiasm. Wieniawski is said by some 
critics to be the only pianist who actually possesses the gifts and 
necessary qualities to thoroughly comprehend and play Chopin. 

A SUCCESSFUL DEBUT.—Paul Kalisch, oldest son of the 
late D. Kalisch, of the A7adderadatsch, has made a most suc- 
cessful debut at the Theatre Royal, Munich, as Raoul, in ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots.” He was called many times before the footlights. 

A REMARKABLE PERFORMER.—Bottesini, the remark- 
He 
His success with the 
double bass as a solo instrument has been something unique 


able double bass performer, is about to be heard at Nice. 
will conduct a series of concerts there. 


in musical annals. 


FRANKE AND GERMAN OPERA.—Herr Franke is re- 
ported to have secured the necessary capital for his German 
opera representations to be given in London during the coming 
season, German opera will be given on alternate nights with 
Italian Herr Franke de- 
serves success for the pluck and perseverance he has all along ex- 
hibited 

HOLLMANN’S Success.—J. Hollmann, violoncellist to 
the King of Holland, has achieved success at a concert in Stras- 


Hans Richter is to lead the orchestra. 


He appears to have charmed the public in the execution 
of a concerto and a reverie of his own composition, as well as in 


burg. 


other numbers. 

LuccA HONORED.—Mme. Lucca is being honored in 
these days by great dignitaries. The Crown Prince of Germany 
recently sent her an oil portrait of himself dressed as a Silessian 
Ina letter he offers the prima donna his thanks for her 


late performances in Berlin. She is reported to have recently 


cuirassier, 


fallen while descending the stairs of the Rome Hotel in that city. 
Although not seriously hurt, she has suffered injuries in her chest. 
Her friends areanxious 
MARIMON’S FAILURE.—Mme. Marimon, who was here a 
year or so ago with Colonel Mapleson, made her re-entrée recently 
in the Italian Opera, Paris. She chose ‘‘ Martha” for her début, 
but the house was almost empty, and she failed to obtain a single 


encore, Yet she is a singer of more than ordinary gifts. 


DEATH OF MAGNUS.—D. Magnus, the pianist and com- 
poser, died recently in Paris, He was well known in that city, 
and obtained some reputation during the Exposition held in Paris, 
in 1867, when he played on the American pianos. For two years 
Magnus has been musical critic of Gil Blas. Magnus had many 
friends, and was generally well liked. 

CHICAGO’s TREASURE.—Chicago possesses a “boss” 
His name is Grotefeld; he writes for the 77i- 
The ‘* Messiah” was recently performed in Chicago, 


when he bitterly complained that Miss Heuson did not undertake 


musical critic. 


bune. 


to render the great aria, ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” probably 
not alone on her own account, but also on account of the lack of a 
trumpet for the accompaniment. Poor Miss Heuson, how bad she 
must feel, and how she must deplore not having a-bass voice and 


a trumpet to accompany her in a bass aria ! 


A GREAT VIOLINIST.—Sarasate, the eminent violinist, 
recently appeared in St. Petersburg. At one of his concerts he 
played Max Bruch’s G minor violin concerto. The composer, who 
happened to be in St. Petersburg on his way to Moscow, con- 
ducted the concerto himself. Sarasate went to Moscow from St. 
Petersburg, and accompanied by the pianist, Schlézer, of the 
Warsaw Conservatory, he will subsequently make an extended 


tour in the Russian provinces, 


THANKS FOR VALLERIA.—-Mme. Alwina Valleria has re- 
ceived notice from the honorary secretary of the Philharmonic 
Society of London that the directors have passed, unanimously, a 
vote of thanks to her for her valuable services at the society’s 
Wagner memorial concert last season. To this notice is added, 
“Your deservedly high reputation as an interpreter of Wagner 
was on that occasion fully maintained, and your intellectual and 
polished vocalization won for you the complete favor of the most 
critical audience in the world.” 





Rome’s NEw PRIMA DONNA.—Rome has had a new 
French prima donna, Mile. Frandin, who, if reports are to be be- 
lieved, has created quite a furore in ‘‘ Mignon” atthe Argentina 
Theatre. Somehow we are always doubtful about great furores in 
Italy. Perhaps Mile. Frandin is an exception, 

ENGAGED FOR “THE MERRY WAR,.”’—Miss Gertrude 
Orme has been specially engaged to sing Artemisia in the 
‘*Merry War” at the Casino next week. 


A COMPETENT WRITER.—Le Guide Musical says that. 


musicians and amateurs can now possess a complete history and 
critique of Beethoven, written by an undeniably competent man, 
whose judgment is sure and clear. This work is entitled ‘‘ Beet- 
hoven, his Life and his Works,” compiled from authentic docu- 
ments and the most recent sources. The writer of this new 
book is Victor Wilder and the publisher Charpentier, of Brussels. 

AN INGENIOUS APPARATUS.—M. Casadessus, a well- 
known Paris musician, has constructed a very ingenious appar- 
atus, which he calls the ‘‘ Compteur de transposition musicale,” 
which, approved by the chief Parisian musicians, will probably 
be of service to teachers, By means of dials, this little inven- 
tion gives in an immediate and practical manner the tonal change 
produced by any transposition, the clefs to substitute and the 
modifications to use in the accidental alterations. The singing 
professors of the Paris Conservatory have decided to employ 
M. Casadessus’s invention in their instruction classes. 

SANTLEY’S MARRIAGE.—The marriage of Charles Sant- 
ley, the well-known baritone singer, is at last announced. His 
wife was a Miss Elizabeth Liverpool, a wealthy American. Mr. 
Santley was born in Liverpool, and made his first appear- 
ance on the lyric stage in ‘‘ Lurline,” at Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, in 1860, He will be wished much felicity by the multi- 
tudinous admirers. 

CARTER’S RESIGNATION.— Henry Carter, the organist, 
has finally decided to resign his position at Plymouth Church on 
May 1. In this way the disagreement between Mr. Beecher 
and the majority of the members of the Music Committee of the 
said church has been settled. Mr. Carter resigned voluntarily, 
not at the suggestion of the committee. His services will soon be 
sought after. 


GOTTSCHALK GOES TO ENGLAND.—To-day the well- 
known baritone, Mr. Gottschalk, goes to England for a stay of 
four or five months. 


Dr. MAAS’s CONCERT.—At the Star Course Concert, 
which took place on January 14 at Tremont Temple, Boston, Dr. 
Louis Maas performed Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantaisie,” with the 
accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra, which was di- 
rected by Mr. B. Listemen. He also played Liszt’s arrangement 
of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” with splendid effect. Dr. 
Maas plays at Norwich, Conn., January 25; Painesville, Ohio, 
January 28; Youngstown, Ohio, January 29; Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 30 and 31; Oberlin, Ohio, February 1. 


A SUCCESSFUL CONTRALTO.—A contralto of Boston, 
by name Mrs. Flora E. Barry, has been achieving success with the 
Hess Opera Company during its recent tour in Texas and 
Mexico. 

BACK FROM GERMANY.—Miss Anna Maynard Butler 
has just arrived in Boston from Germany. She has studied under 
Kullak and Ludwig Deppe, of Berlin. Her piano-playing in 
various German cities has been highly spoken of. She will ap- 
pear in Boston about the end of the month. 


MAUREL’S SUCCESS.—M. Maurel, the well-known bari- 
tone, seems to be making.a success of the Italian Theatre, in Paris. 
As a manager he is accorded general praise, for of the four 
operas he has produced all have been mounted in a manner that 
leaves very little to be desired. 


Boscovitz’s CONDITION.— Frederick Boscovitz, the 
pianist, who was recently thrown from his sleigh, has not yet 
He will be unable to fulfill any of 
His 


recovered from his injuries. 
his engagements for some months to come, so it is said. 
friends feel very anxious about his condition. 


THREE SICK MEN.—M. Faure, the eminent French bari- 
tone and composer of ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” is seriously ill with bron- 
chitis. ...Sir Arthur Sullivan is recovering from his attack of neu- 
ralgia, but is threatened with paralysis and is still unable to walk. 
....Frederick Clay is still suffering from paralysis, and there are 
only slight signs of his recovery. He is confined to his bed and 
remains speechless. 


EX-TURKISH CONSUL OSCANYAN’S LECTURE.—A very 
pleasant evening may be spent to-night, January 23, at the rooms 
of the Long Island Historical Society, at Pierrepont and Clinton 
streets, Brooklyn. Ex-Turkish Consul Oscanyan will lecture on 
the ‘‘ Women of Turkey,” and there will be twenty living illustra- 
tions. An interesting feature of the entertainment will be selec- 
tions of Turkish music, which will be. presented by competent 


artists. Oscanyan is an orator well worth hearing. 


A PECULIAR ACCIDENT.— Richard Arnold, the well- 
known violinist, recently met with quite a peculiar accident. While 
playing the last movement of the Schumann quartet at the recent 
Philharmonic Club Soiree, he strained his left arm so badly that 
one of the nerves is now protruding through the muscles of the 
arm, which, of course, is very painful, and prevents him from 
playing. The attending physician says that he never before saw 
or heard of a similar case, and that he will call the attention of 





the profession to it. 


ORGAN NOTES. _ 


W. J. D. Leavitt has given ninety organ recitals, and 
conducted twenty-four orchestral concerts by the Boston Orches- 
tral Club, at the Foreign Exhibition, held in Boston, from the 
time of its opening, September 3, to its close, January 5, a con- 
tinuous record of four months. 





ae: 

A. Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, recently had tried in his 
factory the new organ built by him for the church of 
San Francisco the Great, of Madrid, Spain, Ch. M. Widor 
was the performer, who interpreted a number of his own works, 
and displayed the fine instrument to great advantage. All pres- 
ent went away delighted with the organ and performer. 

* ° * 

An organ was recently introduced into the Presby- 
terian Church, at Shannonville, Ontario, Can. An anti-organ 
member went to the church early on last Sunday week, and, put- 
ting the sexton out, locked the door. The Rev. Professor Mowatt, 
of Queens College, Kingston, who was to have preached, arrived 
at the church with a large number of the congregation, but the 
anti-organist obstinately refused to open the door. The day was 
extremely cold, and after waiting half an hour outside negotiating 
with the recalcitrant member the exasperated congregation put 
their shoulders to the door and forced it. 

« *% 

Henry Eyre Browne has been giving a series of or- 
gan recitals'in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. So far one half have taken 
place out of the twenty designed. The programmes have been 
of a very varied character and quite interesting, and have served 
to exhibit Mr. Browne’s playing in a very favorable light. So 
far, the attendance has been very large; on some occasions 
reaching to 2,400 persons. The first series of ten recitals was 
finished on December 22 ; the second series begun on January 12, 
and is to be continued thereafter every Saturday for ten weeks. 
The attention given to these recitals by the public serves to prove 
the good they accomplish in the direction of cultivating a taste 
for the best organ compositions. 

a . a 

E. M. Bowman, the well-known organist of St. 
Louis, recently give two organ recitals in the Grand Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, purposely to display the 
new organ built for it by the Moline Pipe Organ Company. The 
chief items on the programmes were Mendelssohn's sixth organ 
sonata, Bach's fantasie and fugue in G minor and the same com- 
poser’s Toccatta and Fugue in D minor, and ‘* March Tempo,” 
from Raff's ‘‘ Leonore” symphony. Besides these greater works 
Professor Bowman interpreted more popular selections, like the 
‘* William Tell” overture, &c. Mr. Bowman, according to Kan- 
sas City journals, had a very great success, his fine and effective 
playing being repeatedly applauded by the large audiences which 
were present at both recitals. His visit will be remembered with 
pleasure by the citizens of Kansas City. 

* * 

Jardine & Son’s new organ for Christ M. E. Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., was recently opened. The organist of the church, 
Professor Bissell, writes to Jardine & Son in high praise of the 
instrument, saying that it charms the ear and attracts the eye, 
and that the committee, trustees and congregation are uma voce 
in their commendations of it. The organ has three manuals; 
the great manual having 8 registers, including a 16-ft. double 
open diapason ; the swell 10 stops, and the choir 6. There are 
three pedal registers, besides couplers, thumb knobs, &c. All 
the pipes are symmetrically grouped and artistically decorated from 
original designs by Mr. Jardine. Jardine & Son are also over- 
hauling their organs in Trinity Church and St. Peter’s Church, 
of Pittsburg, adding new and improved reeds to both instru- 
ments. Business is good with this firm. 

o's 

A very interesting discovery has lately been made by Mr. 
Carl Lahmeyer, a young German professor of music, practising 
and teaching his art in London. Some time ago he had an op- 
portunity of inspecting a grand pianoforte made for the famous 
painter of classical subjects, M. Alma-Tadema, R. A., from the 
artist's own designs. Mr. Lahmeyer noticed that the instru- 
ment was lavishly decorated with quaint representations of birds of 
different kinds, and chiefly cuckoos and owls. Hedid not perceive 
at the moment what these signified, but on perusing some re- 
searches he was making at the British Museum, he observed on a 
series of ancient Egyptian sculptures a set of birds of precisely the 
same character as those he had seen on M. Alma-Tadema’s piano. 
They were arranged in uneven rows, some high and some low ; 
and, noticing this fact, it occurred to Mr. Lahmeyer that possibly 
they represented musical notes. He put the matter to the test 
and found that the position of the birds corresponded exactly to 
that of the notes in our modern scale, with the result that he 
made out of them a distinct air or melody, which he pronounced 
to be an ancient Egyptian hymn. The air, of course, as might 
be expected, is of the simplest possible character, but it is very 
tuneful, and on the basis of it Mr. Lahmeyer has produced a har- 
monized composition of great beauty. At present he has circu- 


lated it chiefly among his friends, but it cannot fail to be popular 
when it es more widely known. The taste for ‘* ancient 
music” is, indeed, growing. Mr. Charles K. Salaman, the com- 
poser of ‘‘I Arise from Dreams of Thee,” for instance, has set to 
music several of the odes of Horace and Anacreon, with the 
original Latin and Greek words, which are habitually sung in the 
drawing-rooms of people of taste and culture, and he has lately 
gone even a step farther by composing a ‘‘ Hebrew Love Song,’’ 
the words being in the original language of the Old Testament, — 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 


REVIVAL of “I Puritani” was the order of 
A the evening at the Academy of Music on last Wednesday. 
The cast was the same one as at the representation early in the 
season, and the performance on the whole was a good one. 
Mme. Gerster is a very strong //vira, both in regard to singing 
and acting, and we know no other role of her large repertoire 
in which she shines to better advantage. The ‘‘ Polacca,” 
of course, was her pidce de resistance, and it was emphati- 
cally redemanded. Signor Galassi, as Ricardo, was as good 
and conscientious a singer and actor as we are accustomed 
tohear. In his famous duet, ‘‘Suoni la tromba,” with 
Don Giorgio, Signor Cherubini, who also was more than ac- 
ceptable, Signor Galassi carried everything before him, and the 
duet had to be repeated. Signor Vicini as Arturo was in rather 
poor voice in the beginning of the opera, but gradually improved 
and in the last act almost rose to the height of the situation. 
Anyhow, he managed to gain in public favor, and in his duet with 
Elvira received a good share of the applause of a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The chorus was not in particularly good trim 
on the evening in question, but the orchestra, under Signor Ar- 
diti’s safe guidance, did remarkably well. 


‘*L’ELISIR D’AMORE.” 


The last performance of Her Majesty's Opera Company be- 
fore their leaving us until the beginning of the spring season, 
was a repetition of Donizetti's pretty opera, ‘‘ L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” which was given at the Saturday matinee, and was 
again a very great success. The house was crowded and the au- 
dience decidedly pleased. Mme. Gerster again, as on previous 
occasions during the performances of this opera, shone as a star 
of first magnitude, who indeed deserved the full recognition 
which was granted her, and which on the previous evening's per- 
formance even surpassed that vouchsafed to Mme. Patti herself. 
The rest of the cast, the same as heretofore, did very well, and the 
whole performance was a very smooth and enjoyable one. 


‘* DON PASQUALE.” 

Donizetti’s comic opera, ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” was given on Satur- 
day evening, January 19, in Chickering Hall, before a large and 
appreciative audience, mostly consisting of admirers of the veteran 
tenor, Brignoli, who was the lion of the evening. 

Brignoli, as Ernesto, was very successful and created quite an 
old-time furore. He still has some very beautiful notes, and it 
is more pleasant to listen to him than to many much younger 
Mme. Nordica was charming as Vorina. The role is 
Signor Caracciolo was 


tenors. 
admirably suited to her particular style. 
excellent as Don Pasquale, 

The orchestra, under Signor Tomasi, had the important defect 
of making itself too prominent, and thereby covering the voices. 
The entire performance was under the able management of Signor 
D. De Vivo. 


Mapleson’s Benefit. 


OLONEL MAPLESON'’S benefit took place at 
the Academy of Music on Friday night, January 18, when 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots” was given, with the same cast 
and the same success that attended its first production last week. 
Mme. Gerster's voice being in exceptionally fine condition, she 
rendered the difficult role of Marguerite most charmingly, her 
efforts being enthusiastically applauded. Mme. Adelina Patti 
sang and acted superbly, and Signor Nicolini being also in good 
form, the climax of the opera was reached in the great duet be- 
tween Valentino and Raoul, 

The opera was cut in a most merciless manner, and nothing 
need be said about the cast of the lesser roles, the chorus and the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Mapleson being called before the curtain upon the conclu- 
sion of the opera, addressed the audience as follows: ‘‘I thank 
you sincerely for the compliment you have paid me this evening, 
and I wish to express my gratitude for the liberal support you 
have extended to me during the past season. I will also take the 
opportunity of publicly thanking Mmes. Patti and Gerster for their 
gratuitious services this evening, and also my old friend here, 
Arditi. 

“*On Monday I start out for a prolonged tour throughout this 
grand country, and I hope to receive the same generous support 
in all the States that has been given to me here. I will 
come back to you at the end of March with the same company, 
augmented by some new artists, and will then present to you 
some new works. And if you will continue your kind support, I 
shall feel more gratified than ever.” 





Patti’s Generosity. 
OLONEL MAPLESON went to some trouble to 


inform the newspapers how generous some of the patrons 


of the Academy of Music acted toward him at his benefit. Mr. 
Belmont was mentioned as contributing $200 for a private box, 
Mr. Cutting as contributing the same amount, and Mrs. Astor 
$60 for.a box, but the Colonel forgot to mention the most gener- 
ous of all contributions, which came from Adelina Patti who con- 
tributed $5,000—say, five thousand dollars for the Colonel’s 
benefit. This fact should be known and repeated, as it sur- 
passes anything of its kind on record. It is the most generous 
gift the Colonel ever received. 





Concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
HE third concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society's present season took place last Saturday night, 
when the Academy of Music, in spite of the weather, proverbi- 
ally bad on Philharmonic concert nights, was entirely filled. This 
was also the case on the occasion of the public rehearsal of the 
previous afternoon, when the vast building must have contained 
some two thousand members of the fair sex. 

The programme presented four orchestral works, the longest 
and heaviest of which, Rubinstein’s D minor symphony, No. 4, 
op. 95, justly styled by the composer ‘‘ dramatic,” formed the 
most interesting second half. The concert opened with a novelty, 
a Serenade in G, still in manuscript, by C. Villiers Stanford, a 
young English composer. Why Mr. Thomas should have im- 
ported this composition, and why he should have deemed it 
worthy of_a place on a Philharmonic concert programme, will 
ever remain a riddle to us, for the work has very little intrinsic 
merit either in invention or in workmanship. Of the five move- 
ments, which are somewhat obviously arranged after the manner 
of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream " music, namely, 
allegro, scherzo (in C), notturno (in E flat), intermezzo (in C) and 
a finale in G, with an appending ‘‘ Lullaby,” it is only the very 
short but vigorous intermezzo which will appeal to the cultivated 
ear. The other four movements must be simply put down as 
mediocre lucubrations, which not even so fine and careful a ren- 
dering as was given by Mr. Thomas and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra can galvanize into anything like interesting music. 

How refreshing Beethoven’s second ‘‘ Leonore” overture 
sounded after it, almost like a fine breeze after a sultry, sleepy 
summer day. Thomas's conception of this overture has always 
seemed extraordinarily fine and powerful to us, and we must ac- 
knowledge that its performance on last Saturday night could not 
well be improved upon. After it followed Bach’s concerto in G 
for string orchestra, a work more interesting to the musician than 
to the general public, as it is ene of the master’s compositions 
which show more skill than striking inventive genius. The ren- 
dering was remarkable for the powerful tone-volume emitted from 
the Philharmonic’s string orchestra as well as for fine shading. 
The ensemble, however, in several instances might have been 
better. 

Rubinstein's long and in part extremely difficult work was per- 
formed on the whole in a highly creditable manner. It contains 
some very striking beauties of invention, but is wanting some- 
what in concentration of ideas. This vagueness is the greatest, 
perhaps the only fault of Rubinstein’s symphonic writings. A 
man of such prolific wealth of ideas ought to be more careful in 
the choice of his thematic material and more concise in its treat- 
ment after selection ; but you might as well command the over- 
flowing river not to break its dam as to tell Rubinstein to bind 
himself to the laws of symphonic writing as cultivated by Haydn, 


Mozart and Beethoven. 
A LARGE audience assembled to hear the pro- 
gramme presented at the third concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Club, which event took place in Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday evening, January 15. ‘The first composition interpreted 
was Chopin’s pianoforte Trio in G minor, op. 8. It is a com- 
paratively weak production, and the violin and violoncello are 
always subordinate. In the last movement they have somewhat 
more to play than in the other three, but the Trio is, neverthe- 
less, a piano solo with an accompaniment of two-stringed instru- 
ments. The final movement is more Chopinesque than any 
section of the work, but even this is comparatively weak. Mrs. 
Agnes Morgan was the pianiste, and “displayed excellent artistic 
She has a sure execution and crisp touch, and plays 
She appears to lack 
Altogether, however, 





New York Philharmonic Club. 


qualities. 
with a vigor that is almost masculine. 
warmth and expression, but not delicacy. 
her performance was thoroughly acceptable, and deserved the sin- 
cere and hearty applause that followed the conclusion of the Trio. 
The violin and violoncello parts in the hands of Mr. Arnold and 
Mr. Schenck respectively were not as effective as could have been 
desired, notwithstanding that they ave of comparatively little im- 
portance. Mrs. Morgan often overpowered her co-executants, 
and thus the equal balance of all parts was not preserved. 

The string quartet, op. 41, No. 3, in A major, by Schumann, 
was the enjoyable work of the evening. It is full of fancy and 
invention and splendidly written for the instruments. 


The second movement is beautiful but somewhat rhapsodic ; 


the finale carries one away by its brilliancy. The slow movement 
is delightful. Of course, music of this kind demands splendid ex- 
ecutants for its perfect interpretation. If it be said that Messrs. 


Arnold, Ferber, Gramm and Schenck are not splendid executants, | 
} ig is } | 
no one will deny the assertion, but considering the difficulty of | 


Schumann’s music, the rendering was better than was expected. 
The blending together of the instruments was not satisfactory, 
nor the fortes free from scratchiness, nor the volume of tone such 
as could have been desired, but after all imperfections have been 
allowed for, it must be said that the playing of the quartet was 
highly creditable, and this means much when the character and 
difficulties of the work are taken into consideration. Constant 
practice together should cause constant, if gradual, improvement, 
and this is what the club's friends and supporters hope for. 

Eugene Weiner, the capable flutist, gave Handel's sonata in A 
minor (four movements), accompanied by Max Liebling. The 
second movement, allegro, is thoroughly Handelian in character, 
and was excellently rendered. Mr. Weiner’s tone is pure and 
round, and his taste refined. He was heartily applauded at the 
conclusion of the work. 


Max Heinrich, the baritone singer, was not in quite as good 
voice as usual, but he sang his selections with taste and effect. 
He gave the ‘‘ Wohin?” of Schubert better than ‘‘ Das Wirths- 
haus,” by the same composer. In the two songs from Ad. Jen- 
sen’s Spanish Song Book, he was heard to excellent advantage. 
Jensen's music is always interesting to the musician, and his 
talent is very manifest in his vocal works. The songs selected 
were ‘‘Nina si a la huerta vas” and ‘‘ Ay ojuelos ver des.” 
Max Liebling accompanied both Max Heinrich and Eugene 
Weiner with taste and judgment. The concert was a thoroughly 
interesting one. The fourth concert will be given on February 
12, when we are glad to see that a romanza and scherzo by Dud- 
ley Buck will be performed. 








Max Treumann’s Concert. 

TEINWAY HALL was about half filled with a 

not very enthusiastic audience on last Thursday evening, 
the occasion of Mr. Treumann’s annual concert. A very choice 
programme was presented, and its interpretation was satisfactory 
in most respects. 

We cannot bestow too much praise upon Mr. Treumann for the 
manner in which he interpreted his various songs. 

His first selection was sung with fine feeling, and the three 
Schubert songs were given in faultless and thoroughly artistic 
style. 

Mr. Treumann is the fortunate possessor of a powerful and 
highly cultivated voice, and he is one of the finest baritones in 
this country. 

Miss Fannie Hirsch made an excellent impression by the care- 
ful singing of her solos as well as cf her part of the final trio. 
Miss Hirsch has a good and pure soprano, which she knows how 
to use. 

Next to the above artists, Mr. Nahan Franko is entitled to 
consideration. Mr. Franko played the difficult variations with 
full tone and splendid technique—in a word, he played them well. 

Of the remaining participants in Mr. Treumann’s concert we 
might mention the efforts of Miss Wirsing as very conscientious 
although somewhat amateurish. She is doubtless a very pains- 
taking student, but her selections were somewhat pretentious. 

Exception must be taken to the very faulty rendering of the 
Rubinstein trio. When a work of this kind is to be presented 
it should be thoroughly rehearsed prior to the concert. There 
seemed to be no understanding between the performers. 

Mr. Bayrhoffer played the Popper pieces with clear intonation, 
but he was somewhat at a disadvantage owing to the too power- 
ful piano accompaniment by Miss Wirsing. 

Mr. Fritsch’s concert-singing days are over. 


Mme. Hopekirk’s Recital. 

HE third of the series of four pianoforte recitals 
given by Mme. Helen Hopekirk occurred at Steinway Hall 
on last Thursday afternoon and was well attended. The pro- 
gramme was a good one, but somewhat less interesting than the 
two preceding ones, and in regard to its performance we also 

were not quite as pleased as heretofore. 
Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ” 
played, while the Mozart Fantasia in C minor was in some 
places faultily read as regards time. Of Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, the first one in A flat, op. 53, No. 1, 
best interpreted piece of the afternoon ; the ‘‘ Spring Song ” was 
satisfactory, but the ‘Spinning Song” sounded blurred through 
over-use of the loud pedal. Modulations from A flat to A, and 
again from A to C, ought to have been made by Mme. Hope- 
kirk as a musically educated performer. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wed- 
ding March” in the Liszt arrangement followed and was well 
played, and the same may be said in regard to the Scarlatti F 


variations were well 


was the 


minor sonata movement, which was substituted for a Bach pre- 
lude and fugue announced on the programme. 

The most important work played at the matinee was Beethoven's 
** Sonata Appassionata,” which is to us the most beautiful of all 





of the master’s pianoforte sonatas. Technically and in regard to 
| power it was well treated by Mme. Hopekirk, but conceptionally 
| it was below our expectations, especially so the beautiful slow 
| movement, which lacked poetry and feeling. 

| The second part of the programme, all the numbers of which 
| did not demand more than average musical ability but some pian- 
istic skill, were very satisfactorily rendered. They were the fol- 
| lowing pieces : 

Gavotte, ‘* Don Juan” ee Pert + CPT YT Sécve cede cee 
TL el ee _Scharwenk 
Humoreske, in C 
Norwegischer Brautzug, in E 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6 


Grieg 
Liszt 


New York Trio Club. 
HE Hartford Zimes thus speaks about the New 
York Trio Club’s chamber music soirée : 

An audience of a distinctly intellectual type filled Unity Hall last 
night toattend the second of these concerts of chamber music—con- 
certs which present some of the finest compositions of the great 

masters, and such as one has no opportunity to hear on any other 
occasion. The programme was very choice. The opening num- 
| ber, severely classic, gave the key-note of the whole performance. 
| It was one of Schubert’s fanciful works, and one full of poetic 
| images and peculiar, somewhat fantastic turns of harmony, but 
| beautiful throughout. The performance was masterly. There 
| seemed a rare appreciation of the poetic flavor of the work, and a 
reproduction com amore. The Raff Trio at the end, delicate in the 
scherzo, very rich in the andante, was not produced with quite 
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the same perfection, though very brilliant in portions. Miss 
Henne surprised and delighted with her sonorous, broad alto 
which was used in the very best method. Her Italian 
Grand and dramatic the first, light and 
playful the others, they were at once a curiosity and a revelation. 
Reinhardt Kichter, in his David piece, however, bore off the 


voice, 


songs were splendid. 


honors of the evening. His tone is delicate and graceful, with 


decided color, and though not large, is quite brilliant. 
In the organ, piano and violin trio, or rather the violin solo 
with piano accompaniment and organ obligato, which occupied 
and pleased the audience more than anything else, 
his bowing was strong and his tone broad, so that the theme 


the interlude 


kept brilliantly afloat above the surging accompaniment of the 
other instruments. Reinhardt is one of the most satisfactory 
artists one has heard of late years, The ’cello in the Chopin 
work proved not so full of sentiment as that of Mr. Hartdegen, 


but Schenck plays with a larger tone and in a grander style. This 
But which was not? Miss Henne 


’ won plentiful applause, and responded 


number was also delight{t 
with her ‘* Caller Herrin 
lhe Lost Chord" in a very tender, beauti- 
He is 


to repeated calls by *' 


ful rendition. It remains only to speak of Boekelman. 


The brilliancy and ease of his fingering is 


a remarkable player. 
astonishing, and his expression, never forced, is always clear and 


decided. The rendition of the 13th Rhapsodie was masterly ; but 


the preceding Romanze was not behind it, though in quite 


another style rhe Trio Club have made a very strong impres- 
sion here. Their two concerts were notewhorthy for every good 
musical quality, and for the unmitigated satisfaction of their 
hearers, 


Sunday Concerts. 
ACADEMY’ OF MUSIC, 


lhe Sunday concert at the Academy of Music had only a very 


moderate attendance. The programme also was of but doubtful 

interest, but the performances for the most part were good. 

Among the numerous artists that appeared, Mme. Pappenheim, 

Mme. Sacconi, the harp player, Signor Galassi, and the newly 

discovered baritone, Signor Pruetti, of Philadelphia, carried of 

the honors and the orchestra under Signor Arditi was excellent. 
THALIA THEATRE. 

[here was a good-sized audience at the Thalia Theatre on 
Sunday night who enjoyed a fine concert. The main attraction 
was Miss Emma Juch’'s singing, who made an excellent impression’ 
as did also Nahan Franko, the violinist, whose principal number 


was Vieuxtemp’s “* Ballade and Polonaise.” 
CASINO, 


Mr. Grau’s 


rhe leading members of French Opera Company 
appeared again at the concert at the Casino on Sunday night. 
Ihe audience was large and enthusiastic. Mlle. Angéle carried 
off the honors by a remarkable exuberance of animal spirits, 
which took her auditors by storm. Mlle. Aimée, though really 
ill, sang with as much of her usual esprit as she could summon. 
M. Nigri was as good asever. Mr. Aronson’s orchestra did some 
very lair work 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati Correspondence. 


CINCINNATI, January 12 
HE good folks of our city are in the greatest 
ecstacies over the subject of music. This includes all 
classes, from the ordinary school selections up to the finest classi- 
cal opera, Anyone that is not musically inclined in Cincinnati is 
considered deficient in essentials. Within the next month there 
will be many musical entertainments given here by various socie- 
ties and organizations 
l'rom the interest already manifested the concert to be given by 


lub next Tuesday evening, at Smith & Nixon's 


Hall, promise be the event of January, both in a musical and 
SOC way rhe warbler, a Cincinnati boy, has proved quite a 
and has left many admirers in the cities already visited. 

Ihe fourth of the series of Thursday evening chamber con- 
certs by the Jacobsohn Quartet takes place on next Thursday 
eve SI « Nixon’s Hall I'he quartet will be assisted 

Prof. A. W. Doerner on the piano, and Mr, J. E. Broekhoven 

the viola, Mr. Jacobsohn not only commands an exception- 

y large technique, but he is the master of that powerful senti- 

it, which goes directly to the soul of the listener. An excel- 
lent programme has been selected for this occasion. 

Mr. George Schneider, of the Cincinnati Music School, will 
give the I ries of piano recitals this season on next 
I ev t College Hall. The programme is a fit con- 

of wi has, from a piano point of view, been a source of 
pleasure and instruction as well to many—to professionals as well 
ite The remarkable numbers of the last programme 
large se 1 from ‘* The Seasons,” by Tschaikowsky, and 
Veile lumann 
rhe Ja String Quartet gave a fine concert last Monday 
ht in Glendale, Ohio, to a large and well-pleased audience. 
Hugo Lindau will sing the tenor part in Flotow’s opera, 
t \ will be shortly rendered at the College of 
M 
iH \uer, of ge of Music, fell and broke his left 
erday morning, while attempting to get on a street car 
while t 

Stewart Colville, tenor of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, is ab- 

sent on a short visit to New York. 


and Gaspard Meader, celebrated scenic 





painters, arrived in this city yesterday. They will be put to work 
immediately in the interest of our Opera Festival. 

Mr. George Magrath, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
met with a flattering reception while in Boston last month, being 
highly complimented by Mr. Henschel. Mr. Magrath has the 
rare faculty of getting all the value out of a piano. He is to be 
congratulated. 

Professor Nembach’s new opera was performed by the Phoenix 
Club on New Year’s Eve, and it proved to be a great success. 
The great Minstrel Festival was a great failure in every way. 
Mr. Carl Hauser, second violinist of Schradrieck’s quartet, in 
Cincinnati, has received a diploma and reward from the Conser- 
vatory of Music, of Leipsic, where he studied two years under 
Schradieck, Jadassohn and Hermann. Professor Jacobsohn’s vi- 
olin school is entirely filled with pupils and no more can be admit- 
ted at present. One of his most talented pupils is Miss Carrie 
Duke, only daughter of the great Confederate General Basil 
Duke. 

The plan of the choir festivals, held by the Episcopal churches 
of the East, is to be adopted by the principal churches of the de- 
nomination in this city. St. Paul’s, of this city, made a start last 
Sunday with a choir of twenty-four. Mr. Adolph Carpe, 
pianist, of the College of Music, will be married to an esti- 
mable lady of this city January 26. An extra fine collection 
of rare old violins has just been sent to our violinist, Victor 
S. Fletcher, from the famous collections of : Purdy, London ; 
M. A. Cohen, Hamburg; also from a celebrated collection in 
New York city. Among the violins are to be found a genuine 
Josef Guarnerius del Jesu, also Josef Felius Andreas, a fine Petri 
Guaruvi ; Gasparde Solo. Also two extra fine Italian ’cellos, and 
a number of old German violins. Our Apollo Club gave a grand 
concert in Louisville, Ky., last week, and it proved a grand musi- 
cal success in every way. They met with a most flattering recep- 
tion. Professor Otto, singer, is quite ill. Prof. Alex. Haig is 
now engaged in writing an opera, which, when finished, will be 
produced at R. E. J. Miles’ theatre in New York city. Prof. 
Wendell Schill, teacher of music in the public schools in this city 
will visit Europe in the spring. Mrs. Kate Elder, one of our fa- 
vorite sopranos, is visiting friends in Washington, D.C. Prof. 
Charles Baeltine, formerly of the College of Music, this city, will 
remove to New York about June 1, Cincinnati and George Ward 
Nichols is more than he can stand. Miss Kate Schmidt, teacher 
of vocal and instrumental music has got a large number of pupils 
and is doing well. 

‘The Excelsior Festival at Heuck’s New Opera House promises 
to be a success, as they have already sold over $5,000 worth of 
seats. W. W. B. 


Chicago Correspondence. 
CHICAGo, January 17. 

HE Beethoven Society's Concert, which occurred 

too late for mention last week, was the occasion of the first 
appearance since her return from Europe of Miss Fannie Bloom- 
field, who has been studying with Leschetizky for some years 
past. Owing to the length of the evening’s programme she 
played the first movement only of the Henselt Concerto. This 
was greatly to be regretted, as the selection was so well played 
as to create a strong desire for something further. The young 
lady was enthusiastically recalled twice, and responded finally 
with a short solo number, presumably by Leschetizky, as it was 
quite in his vein. 

Miss Bloomfield possesses an excellent technique, fully equal 
to the demands of the difficult work which she presented. She 
is possessed of unusual strength for one of such slight figure, 
and employs the power at her command with excellent judgment. 
Her execution is always clean and clear and her touch very mu- 
sical. The concertomovement was played with a certainty and 
ease which proved her thorough acquaintance with the work 
The shading throughout was excellent, and the attention to de- 
tail betokened an intellectual grasp, too rarely found among 
youthful pianists. 

The society, under the direction of its conductor, Carl Wolf- 
sohn, presented Gade’s cantata, ‘‘ Psyche,” and I do not remem- 
ber any occasion in the past when the chorus has done such sat- 
isfactory work. Evidently a great deal of time had been de- 
voted to the study of the cantata, and the result was highly 
gratifying. 

Miss Mary Beebe sang the part of Psyche. She has a rather 
sympathetic voice and considerable power, but indulges in a very 
offensive tremolo, which in prolongation of certain vowel sounds 
has quite a ludicrous effect. For example, ‘‘ Ha-a-a-a-a-des ” 
would hardly be accepted as the orthodox pronunciation of that 
popular ‘*‘ New Version” word. 

Her intonation was extremely faulty ; in certain portions of her 
register her singing was always sharp, and so much so at times as 
to be positively painful. Mr. Stoddard (Z7os) has a voice that is 
in the main pleasant, though his tones havea peculiarly un- 
finished quality, suggesting either the amateur or the passé pro- 
fessional, it would be difficult to say which. However, in simple 
justice it should be said that he improved greatly as the work pro- 
gressed. Mrs, Richardson (Venus) had little of importance to 
do, but did that little fairly well. Miss May Phoenix (Proser- 
pine) and Mr. Charles A. Knorr did the best solo work, singing 
with finish and evident appreciation of their tasks. The orches- 
tra was generally quite good, and not too boisterous, playing with 
a considerable degree of refinement. 

The Cantata {as a composition and aside from the manner of 
its presentation) was rather wearisome. With the poem and 
music both reduced one-third, it would have been much more en- 





joyable. It is too long and has too little either of variety or con- 
trast. In some portions there is too little important or continu- 
ous chorus work to afford the needed variety. Of course, this is 
the fault of the poem, the construction of which does not supply 
suitable text at points where choruses of considerable length 
would be desirable, but it is surprising that the composer did not 
observe this and take measures to have it remedied, as might 
easily have been done. One of the best numbers is the spirited 
chorus, ‘‘ Thou art mighty, O Eros!” at the close of the second 
part. Many of the more important modulations give the impres- 
sion of being conducted upon the same general plan, and produce 
a very similar effect. 

The orchestration is well considered and effective, and the 
work is, of course, artistically designed and executed, as far as 
mere writing is concerned. But I find it lacking in spontaneity 
and invention, being in this respect decidedly inferior to some of 
Gade’s earlier works in the same form; and, notwithstanding the 
approbation with which it was received at the Birmingham Festi- 
val, I doubt if it will ever become very popular. 

Mr. Harrison M. Wild gave the last of his series of ten organ 
recitals, at Unity Church, last Sunday afternoon. He was as- 
sisted by the Chickering (Male) Quartette. 

The Abbey Company opens its season at Haverly’s next Mon- 
day night. The operas announced are ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Lucia,” 
‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘Il Barbiere,” ‘‘La 
Gioconda,” ‘‘La Traviata,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘Il 
Trovatore” and ‘‘Marta.” The matinee programmes have not 
yet been announced. 

Mapleson opens at McVicker’s the same evening, and promises 
‘“*Crispino,” ‘‘ Elisir d’Amore,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” ‘* Aida,” 
‘‘Romeo e Giuletta,” ‘‘ Linda,” ‘‘ Semiramide,” and ‘‘ Marta.” 
Other announcements will be made later. 

Mr.Tomlins announces a series of young people’s concerts, with 
a large orchestra, at Central Music Hall. They are for the bene- 
fit of the members of his children’s class. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Cleveland Correspondence. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 12. 
Y the burning of the Park Theatre, on January 5, 
Cleveland lost one of its most popular places of amuse- 
ment. The fire, which broke out at 8:30 A. M., destroyed the in- 
terior of the theatre, and was with difficulty kept within control 
by the fire department. Adjoining buildings were badly scorched, 
the First Presbyterian Church being partly burned and the organ 
and church furniture ruined. The Adams ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” 
Company lost all their instruments and costumes, compelling 
them to cancel all their engagements. 

The remaining opera houses in the city have arranged compli- 
mentary benefits, to be tendered to Manager Hartz, of the Park 
Theatre, and the ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” Company. It is not yet 
definitely settled whether the theatre will be rebuilt in the same 
fireproof (?) style, or whether the adjoining church property can 
be purchased and a larger building erected. 

The next concert of the Philharmonic Society will take place on 
February 13 under their new director, Mr. Mueller Neuhof, 
who so successfully conducted the last concert of the society on 
the evening of December 19. The orchestra, which embraces 
many of the best instrumentalists in the city, is now under active 
training, and no doubt the concert will equal the last, when the 
audience was more than satisfied. 

The opening concert in St. John’s Cathedral under the direc- 
tion of Mr. T. J. Wamelink, was a success musically, but the 
audience was not large, owing to the extremely inclement 
weather. Mr. Wamelink has arranged to give the opera of 
‘‘ Pinafore” with a full cast, in Temperance Hall, on January 15. 
When the Schubert String Quartette was organized early in the sea- 
son, it was regarded by its members and others as an experiment, 
the outcome of which was doubtful. Their series of chamber con- 
certs attracted much attention, asa number of newstandard works 
were produced of a higher order than is usually undertaken by our 
local performers. Their popularity has increased until they are 
now a recognized necessity, and no programme is considered com- 
plete which does not contain one or two numbers by the Schubert 
String Quartette. 

Mr. Karl Pallert is to give a chamber concert on the 25th inst., 
in the parlors of the Cleveland Society, City Hall. AUDIAM. 





Denver Correspondence. 


Denver, Col., January 8. 
HE success which the Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany met with here demonstrates that it pays to bring us a 
meritorious combination. The houses were sold out completely 
for nearly every performance, and the company is said to have 
taken away in the neighborhood of $17,000. 

There could be no more evenly-balanced performance than 
those given of ‘‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit,” ‘*The Musketeers,” ‘‘ Fra 
Diavolo” and others. Each opera was well mounted, well sung 
and well acted. The chorus was composed almost entirely 
of fresh voices, and was well drilled, and the contrast be- 
tween it and the average chorus of traveling companies was 
perceived at once. 

Miss Stone, the soprano, took the house by storm every evening. 
Her acting was sprightly, and still no character was overdone, 
nor did any of the music allotted to her suffer at her hands. In 
‘Fra Diavolo” every solo in the second act was encored and 
many in other portions of the opera. 

Miss Geraldine Ulmar’s principal success was in the school 
scene in the ‘‘ Musketeers,” while Miss Mathilde Phillipps made 
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her great hit as Cherubino in ‘‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit.” Whitney 
and Tom Karl were always applauded to the echo, and they 
richly deserved it. Frothingham’s comedy always kept the house 
in a roar, but his 444¢ Bridaine was inimitable. Herndon Mor- 
sell interpreted his roles conscientiously, and, had he a heavier 
tenor voice, would rank with the best members of the troupe. 
The orchestra also was a little weak. Were this striking defect 
remedied there could not be found a more complete company to 
sing the lighter operas. 

On January 4 and 7 the Chorus Club rendered the ‘‘ Messiah” 


in a manner that was surprising when we consider that they have | 


been together but a short time. The solos were rendered by Miss 
Callie Brinker (in the first part), Miss Carrie Holme (second 
part), sopranos ; contralto, Miss Etta Butler; tenor, Mr. A. L. 
Nevin ; Arthur H. Wurter, bass; Walter E. Hall, of St. John’s 
Cathedral, organist. The chorus of about one hundred voices 
executed well the fugal movements which Handel does not use 
sparingly. There was no perceptible break anywhere. 
tenors were not as well represented as they should be, and the 
altos were also weak, but their work was well done. Miss Callie 


Brinker and Miss Holme sang the soprano solos equally well ; the | 


latter, however, has the purer voice, from which a certain bleating 
quality of the former is absent. Miss Butler is a very trustworthy 
alto. Mr. Nevin has an exceptionally fine tenor voice which he 
uses well, and shows much good musical taste. 


first tenors in the land. Mr. Winter, the bass, understands fully 
what is required in his part, but it strains his voice too much to 
make it pleasant to listen to. The second evening he was indis- 
posed. 

does, 
ists, and it must be said that unsatisfactory work is never heard 
from him. The conductor, Mr. Frank Damrosch, deserves all 
praise for his enterprise in bringing good oratorios before the 

people. On February 14 the club sings Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation.” 
RENGAW, 
Buffalo Correspondence. 

BurraLo, January 16. 
LARGE and appreciative audience assembled 
at Goodall Hall, last night, to hear Mme. Julia Rivé-King, 


who, assisted by Miss Alma Del Martin, gave a most interesting | 


recital. Mme. King fully sustained her reputation as a great 
artiste. 

The programme consisted of sixteen numbers, and the selec- 
tions were well calculated to display to the utmost advantage her 
fine execution and faultless method. From the hearty applause 
which followed, it was quite evident that Mme. King had won her 
way into the hearts of our music-loving public. 

As a vocalist Miss Del Martin, while receiving her share of ap- 


plause, sang under discouraging circumstances, due to the very | 
As | 
} 


poor accompaniment rendered by one of our local musicians. 
a whole, the concert was a real treat, and a compliment to the 
Graduating Association of the Buffalo Female Academy, under 
whose auspices it was given. N. S. 


Milwaukee Correspondence. 
Mitwavkeg, Wis., January 13. 
HE Christmas holidays were enlivened here by 
some very excellent light operatic performances, at the 
Grand Opera House, by the McCaull Opera Comique Company, 
with Catherine Lewis, Emma Carson, Jennie Winston, Francis 
Wilson, and other capable singers and actors from the Casino, 
who rendered Strauss’s ‘‘ Prince Methusalem” and ‘‘ Queen's 
Lace Handkerchief,” and Offenbach’s ‘* Princess of Trebizonde ” 
in a most acceptable manner, to good houses. 

The real musical event of the season, however, has been the 
first concert for this year of the Arion Club, assisted as usual by 
the Cecilian Choir, and’also, though not as usual, by the Theo. 
Thomas Orchestra. The programme was Hector Berlioz’s mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,” the solo parts of which were in- 
trusted to Mme. Gabriella Boéma, as Marguerite ; Theodor 
Toedt, as Faust; Franz Remmertz, as Mephistopheles, and W. H. 
Clark, as Brander. Mme. Boéma sang correctly, but failed to 
arouse any great enthusiasm, for her voice was unsympathetic 
and lacked flexibility, especially in her earlier numbers, and she 
appeared to be very nervous. As this was the first time she had 
ever sung this music, it is possible that on a repetition she would 
give greater satisfaction. The male soloists all did well, and Mr. 
Clark (who has been often heard here, in connection with the 
Chickering Quartette, and the Chicago Apollo Club) was notably 
good in the ‘‘ Song of the Rat.” The chorus did finely through- 
out, and the fugue on the melody of the song just named was one 
of the gems of the evening. The orchestral work was, as was 
to be expected, perfect, but the famous ‘* March” and the ‘‘ Will- 
o-the-Wisp” music are among Thomas's standard selections. 
The entire performance was a delight to the ear and soul of every 
lover of music present, and the Academy of Music was densely 
packed, the more remarkable in that no single tickets were sold, 
but only subscribers admitted. The concert (including rehearsals) 
cost the club over two thousand dollars, but as the season sub- 
scription tickets (admitting two) were fifteen dollars, it was a 
paying investment, financially, as well as artistically. 

The Fay Templeton Opera Company has just closed a very 
successful season at the Academy, in a round of light operas, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Olivette,” ‘‘ Mascotte,” ‘‘ Girofle-Girofla,” and one 
novelty, Audran’s latest work, ‘‘ La Belle Coquette,” a very har- 
monious and pleasing composition, with fewer catchy airs than 
usual, but a work which shows real progress on the part of the 
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Were he to de- | 
vote himself entirely to music, he could not fail to be one of the | 


Mr. Hall, at the organ, did good work, as he always | 
Mr. Hall is a graduate of the English College of Organ- 


composer. The company is a fair one, and the sprightly Fay 


was well received, but unless she abandons her excessive use of 
the tremolo, she must be rated as a ‘‘ culprit Fay 
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Montreal Correspondence. 
MontTreaL, January 11. 
AST Sunday afternoon, Festival of the Epiphany, 
the music in Notre Dame Parish Church was very fine. It 
consisted of selections from Mozart’s works and others of the 
best composers. 

The performance last night of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” by the 
Montreal Philharmonic Society was a musical event in Montreal. 
| The audience was one of the largest ever seen in the Queen’s 
Hall, and seemed to be very critical, The chorus, composed of 
| about 150 voices, was very fine and well trained, although at 
| first there occurred a few inaccuracies. The ‘* Hallelujah” 
| chorus was magnificently rendered, a well-deserved encore being 
enthusiastically called for and cheerfully given, 

The soloists for the evening were Mrs. Thurston, soprano ; 
Miss Maltley, contralto; Mr. F. Jenkins (of Buffalo), tenor, and 
Mr. E. Connell (of New York), basso. Mr. Connell disappointed 
| many. His voice, though strong, especially in the higher notes, 
| and of a good compass, evidently was not well trained. His 
rendering of ‘‘ Why do the nations” was his best effort, and was, 
on the whole, well given. Mr. Jenkins is a good singer, and 
sustained his parts well. Miss Maltley sang ‘‘ He shall feed his 
| flocks” with good effect. Her voice is very fine, but lacks power, 
and was drowned at times by the orchestra. Mrs. Thurston was 
certainly the best and most popular singer of the evening. She 
is without doubt Montreal’s finest soprano. Her rendering of 
“*T know that my Redeemer liveth” was a great success, and the 
| applause called forth by it was well merited. The orchestra, 

unfortunately, was not up to the mark, and to add to this, the 
trumpet player failed to appear, and his place was taken by some 
| one wholly incapable of doing what he had undertaken. The 
organist, Mr. Hilton, very ably carried out his part, but the or- 
gan, which is a poor one (in fact, a rattletrap), did not do him 





| 
| 
| justice. 
| Mr. Couture, the conductor, is certainly to be congratulated 
on the success gained by the performance, and the highest praise 
| is due him. 

The society will give the ‘‘ Elijah” in April, and it is looked 
forward to as another event of importance in musical circles. 

G. 


} 

Washington Correspondence. 

| WasHINGTON, January 18. 

| "(THE season has been so dull musically that since 
my last letter I have failed to gather any interesting notes 

| for Tue Musicat Courier, for certainly it is neither my prov- 

ince nor inclination to take up valuable space in criticism on well- 

known metropolitan artists, and the musical events by local talent 

are so few and far between, besides generally of so ordinary char- 

acter that they are usually undeserving chronicle or even mention. 

Up to this time, we have had but one really good concert in 
addition to Thomas, who was with us during the holidays for two 
nights. Always assured of the promise of good music he had 
fair houses, notwithstanding that the second concert was on Christ- 
mas Eve, when many interested at home were deterred going 
and enjoying one of his famously fine programmes. 

At the Opera House, Mr. Ford has been the first to produce an 
opera, and has given us ‘‘ The Beggar Student,” for which he has 
got himself into the meshes of the law, the result of which I have 
yet to learn. At any rate, Mr. Ford is not backward in coming 
forward, with an occasional new thing, and even if his company 
is not the best in the world, it is at least well selected for some 
good qualities and does not founder under the weight of too 
heavy expenses, wherein Mr. Ford shows his managerial tact. 

The Philharmonic has elected its officers and gone to work 
but whether or no they intend producing anything remains to be 
seen. It seems a shame that Washington has so little interest in 
a musical society that has so frequently shown itself worthy of 
support, and that the organization is not four times as large, for 
assuredly there are hundreds of good voices among the many 
thousand government clerks, who, as a rule, have abundance of 
time out of which to devote a few hours a week to practice. The 
amateur musical talent of this city is surprisingly good, and for 
this reason I am at a loss to understand why the Philharmonic 
Society, which in the past has borne so fine a record, cannot 
again be brought back to its old standard of number and excel- 
lence. The small number of attendants, and the likes and dis- 
likes in_ the management, may have much to do with it, while, 
perhaps, as nearly all their former concerts have been financial 
failures, it is discouraging to spend time and pains to eventually 
put hand in pocket to help foot the bills, and many anticipating 
results stand aloof, which makes this society of our city a very 
small collective body. 

A fair estimate of Washington’s musical public spirit can be 
gleaned from what I have just said of the struggles of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which, lacking proper encouragement, does 
not take the position that a city should be proud to see accredited 
to it. The peculiar phase of the city’s fluctuating population, in 
addition to the demands of social duties upon society people, has, 
perhaps, much to do in detracting the interest of those who in 
almost in any other city lend support, so far as in their power, to 
art in all its branches. The consequence can be readily inferred, 
and although there is plenty of excellent musical taste in the city 
and many lovers of art, it seems there is no remedy, and we must 
suffer in proportion to the degree in which the beautiful is allowed 








to be neglected. Time and again it has been talked of having 
the government turn its attention to promoting the arts in this 
country, with a central school at Washington ; but it seems a 
foregone conclusion that such action will never be adopted, or 
indeed be consistent with our form of government, the reason 
of which I cannot comprehend. 

Whatever may be the opinions to the contrary, it seems a short- 
sighted policy of a liberal party not to foster and encourage art 
in all its branches, laying the foundation for the country’s future 
originality, instead of depending upon copies or importations, as 
is our wont. Other nations have seen the immense value of a 
proper attention to art, and in the Republic of France the tech- 
nique and art schools have shown marvelous strides, and, in fact, 
put producing England ill at ease in her ambition to hold her 
laurels, which, for excellence of production, is equally matched 
by France excelling in design and artistic effect. This should be 
example enough for us, and it is fair to presume that in inventive 
America the same opportunities for study under government 
patronage would have a similar, if not greater, effect in raising 
the standard of our art productions generally. 

Washington is the place for these schools, owing-to its many 
advantages, and could it find fave: with the country at large and 
musical and art journals in particular, the measure would find 
stronger pens than mine as it advocates which would perhaps 
tend to influence some movement toward this laudable object. 
Without great influence, little, however, can be expected of the 
Government setting money aside for the expenses of such an in- 
stitution, and considering all the wealth of the country, our Gov- 
ernment is a close-fisted concern in comparison with others. 
England, for instance, who contributes more money in one year 
for the support of her navy than it cost the United States to en- 
tirely build and finish the National Capitol, which, by the way, is 
anything but a credit from_an art point of view. 

This subject is a pleasant one to dwell upon, and I should like 
to present it at greater length did space permit and I were not 
afraid of going out of the bounds of a report of the musical do- 
ings in Washington. But I am sure all lovers of art in this 
country must despair of its ever reaching a higher standard so sadly 
needed and be glad to encourage any movement to a good end. 
Whatever my pen can do to impress upon the people and those in 
power of the necessity for cultivating the beautiful and divine, is, 
with hundred of others, willingly lent to so worthy a cause, though 
in doing so the object is first to find means to educate the people, 
when the taste will soon follow. 

This, of course, ought to be the busy season with our dealers in 
Washington, and I have heard of no complaints of its being dull. 
Everybody seems to be doing well, and feel assured that with this 
being the long session of Congress, followed by the Presidential 
inauguration, with a long session after that, there is a promise of 
a good three years’ prosperous business outlook. Speaking of 
trade matters, I wish to commend Mr. J. Howard Foote’s excel- 
lent exhibit at the National Museum in this city, who does him- 
self much credit in a large display of very handsome band instru- 
ments. & Hamlin both have 
instruments at the Museum, and others should follow the exam- 


Messrs. Steinway and Mason 
ple, as, from an advertising point, the National Museum is visited 
daily by hundreds of people from all sections of the country. 

W. E. LInpsay. 


HOME NEWS. 
Sa ones 

——tThe New York Philharmonic Club will give a concert 
in Buffalo January 30. 

Mme. Rivé-King gave a piano recital in Buffalo on 
last Monday. Associated with Mme. King was the vocalist, 
Miss Alma Del Martin. 

Carl Faelten will play at the Boston Symphony Con- 
cert, February 9, and will give a piano recital at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, Monday evening, February rr. 

The one hundredth representation of “ The Beggar 
Student” took place at the Casino on Thursday last. A beauti- 
ful and unique souvenir was presented to those present on that 
occasion. 

Edward Cunningham, of this city, has purchased the 
Music Hall in Albany, the price being reported to be $150,000. 
It is said he intends to refit it in the style of the New York 
Casino. 

The Abbey Opera Company will return to Boston, 
February 25, and play atwo weeks’ engagement at the Boston 
Theatre. The event of the engagement will be ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Campanini and Sembrich in the title roles. 

Richard Arnold’s concert will be given in Chickering 
Hall on February 6. He will have the assistance of Miss Agnes 
B. Huntington, Mme. Schiller, and three members of the New 
York Philharmonic Club—Emil Gram, Emil Schenck and Max 
Liebling. 

Ferdinand J. White, the organist and pianist, gave a 
concert at Chickering Hall on last Thursday afternoon, assisted 
by the basso F. G. Bourne, and the violinist, W. A. Raboch. A 
varied if not high-class programme was rendered to the satisfac- 


tion of those present. 

——The Manhattan Choral Union gave its first concert 
this season on last Wednesday evening in Chickering Hall, the 
audience being large and kindly disposed toward the performers. 
The society is almost made up of Welsh members, and its part- 
singing is above the average. The programme was of a miscel- 
laneous character, and contained part-songs by Brindley Richards 
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and others, besides one or two by its conductor, Parson Price. 
Che occasion was quite enjoyable. 


——The one-hundredth performance of the “ Beggar 
Student,” at the Casino, will take place on Thursday evening, 
when souvenirs will be distributed among the audience. 

[he Committee on Music in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on Friday evening discussed the advisability of form- 
ing a new quartet choir, but made no definite decision. Mr. 
Beecher said that as the committee had until May 1 to change the 
organization of the choir, there was no need for undue haste. It 
is thought probable, however, that a quartet choir will be formed 
in a few weeks. 

——The Paterson (N. J.) Musical Union will celebrate its 
society 
eighty active and seventy-five associate members. The society 
during its existence has performed the following works by 
‘* Christus,” ‘‘ Psalm 42,” parts of ‘* St. 
‘**gsth Psalm,” 
Also 


tenth anniversary on January 20, The embraces 


Mendelssohn: Oratorio 
Paul,” choruses from ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ Athalie,” and 
My and unfinished opera ‘‘ Loreley.” 
choruses from and ‘‘ Samson,” and Gounod’s ‘‘Mass 
of St. Cecilia,” besides his ‘‘ Gallia” and ‘‘ By Babylon’s Wave.” 
Of Mozart, the ‘‘ Ave Venum,” ‘‘Gloria,” ‘‘ 12th Mass” and 
‘‘ Friendly Union.” Of Raff, ‘‘ Elegy” and ‘* Morning Song.” 
‘‘Gypsy Life,” ‘‘ Traéumerei” and ** Romanze,” 
arranged by C. Wolfsohn. Of Schubert, the ‘‘ 23d Psalm.” Of 
Wagner, choruses from ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” and 
‘*Lohengrin.” Also, ‘‘ Morning,” by Ries; ‘‘ Sancte Deus,” by 
Dobreynski ; ‘‘ Transient and Eternal,” by Romberg, and many 
minor compositions by Bennett, Hatton, Rossini, Balfe, Herrold, 
The president of the society is H. Wells ; secre- 
treasurer, J. Christie ; conductor, T. Oborski; 


** Hear Prayer,” 


‘* Creation” 


Of Schumann, 


finale to 


Meyerbeer, &c. 


tary, I. T. Boice; 


FOREICN NOTES. 





....Mlle. Reine Mézeray (sister of Mlle. Cécile Mézeray, 
of the Paris Opera Comique), has been engaged for the Chateau- 
d’Eau Theatre. 

....Gaston Salvayre’s opera, “ Richard III.,” was to be 
| represented at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, the begin- 
ning of December. 

....Maurice Dengremont, the young violinist, gave no less 
than thirty-eight concerts in Germany from October 15 to No- 
vember 21 inclusive. 


....Dr. Hanslick has issued another collection of his arti- 
cles on modern operas. The presents work discusses Boito, 
Verdi, Massé, Bizet, Délibes, Gounod, Offenbach, Strauss, 
Wagner, and includes sketches of Nilsson, Faure, Dustmann and 
other artists. 


....The London Philharmonic directors, it is said, have 
resolved to place four concerts under Messrs. Mount, Cowen, 
J. F. Barnett, and Villiers Stanford respectively, while at other 
concerts it is hoped Grieg will play, and that Dvorak, Arthur Sul- 
livan, and Ferdinand Hiller will conduct their own compositions. 


.... The English papers have the following : A new singer 
is expected to create a sensation at the opera this season. His 
story is slightly romantic. When Patti was down at her chateau 
in South Wales she heard a great deal of a miner who had a love- 
ly voice. She not only heard of him, but she heard him, and the 
result of the performance was that the miner left the scene of his 
industrial labors and cultivated such musical capacity as he com- 
bined with his rich voice, and will come out this season, if all be 





librarian, Cor. Terhune 


well, a great baritone. 





.... The Grand Theatre Royal, Prague,which will perform- 
in January of this year, Massenet’s ‘‘ Roi de Lahore,” has just 
represented the same composer’s ‘‘ Hérodiade” with great suc- 
cess. This opera will alsobe given in Vienna soon. 


....At the opening concert of the series to be given this 
season in Paris by M. Lamoureux, a new symphonic work by 
Emanuel Chabrier, entitled ‘‘ Espaiia,” was performed for the 
first time. It is a composition full of color and dazzling effects. 
It was received with great favor, and is said to prove the com- 
poser one of the most gifted French musicians of the day. 


....Ata recent Crystal Palace (London) concert the pro- 
gramme included the first performance there of a concerto for the 
violoncello, composed by Herr Karl Reinecke. The work is 
classed as op. 82, and will, no doubt, be welcomed by violoncel- 
lists. It consists of three movements—an Allegro Moderato in 
D minor ; a Romance (Andante con moto) in G minor and major 
and a final Allegro Vivace in D major. Although the several 
themes are not very striking in themselves, they are treated with 
practised skill, the orchestral surroundings being varied and effec- 
tive; and the passages for the solo instrument are written with 
a thorough knowledge of its capabilities that afford frequent op- 
portunities for the player to manifest his command over all kinds 
of executive difficulties. As a composition, the graceful romance 
and the spirited finale were the most effective portions of the con- 
certo, thesolo portions of which were very skillfully played by 
Herr Adolf Fischer, who made his first appearance there. This 
gentleman possesses a free although not very powerful tone, a 
flexible bow-arm and assured execution on the finger-board. He 
made a very favorable impression, both in his rendering of the 
concerto and of two smaller pieces—a transcription of a noc- 
turne by Chopin and a tarantella of the player’s own composition. 
—London Musical World. 
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Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
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Professional Cards. 


STODDARD, 


1. E 

Baritone. Oratorio and Concerts 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 

JOHN BAYER, 

Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York 
F, L. BECKER, 

Artistic Piano Tuning. References: S$. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 


Address: 213 E. s7th Street, New York. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office of the Musica, Courter, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS ELLA WALLACE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Open for engagements 
for Comic Opera, Concerts, &c. Address Musica 
( 1eR office, East r4th Street, New York, 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 


Concert Contralto, Address Musica Courier 
Office E. I4th Strect, New York 
MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer Vocal and 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st., N. Y. City. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 

Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Whicag 
LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 

Solo Violoncell Address Musica. Courter, 25 
East r4th Street, New York 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 

Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 

Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 
EDMUND NEUPERT, 

Piano Virtuc Open for Concert, Chamber Music 

ar Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 

advanced pupils the higher branches of piano- 
rte play Address Steinway Hall. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 





No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN'’S 

Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours f1 to 1 yclock every morning, except 
Sunda in Eureka Hall, corner goth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O 
HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 

Pianist and Pia leacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Br <iyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall, 

MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima D a Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884 Europe Address Gro, W. 
( ; East 14th Street; or residence, 137 West 

h Str New Y . 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
I her of t 


1 he Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
f N Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
Ur Square, New York 

LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 

Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 

Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 

' ern fechnigue and artistic execution. Address 

L. H. Suerwoop, M. A , Principal. 





vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street ; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 
C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
MISS BELLE COLE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Geo. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 
CA. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 

OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. to g Pp. M., during the 

entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


JH. & . 8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
Near NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


TO CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


A young lady, pupil of Prof, Dirner of the Cincin 
nati College of Music, desires a position as. Piano 
forte teacher in a Conservatory of Music in this city, 
Will also accept pupils for private instruction. Ad- 
dress N. C. B., Musical Courier Office, No 25 E. r4th 
Street, New York. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLING WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N.Y. 
(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Physieians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 

manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres, 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
> New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 























burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 
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No. 949 Broadway. 





E LA BANTA, THE FAMOUS AND ONLY 
Artist in Facial and Form Beautifying, 
author of ‘*‘De La Banta’s Advice to Ladies,” gives 
special attention to remedying blemishes incident to 
artists of the stage. Eruptions, comodones (black 
heads), wrinkles and all discolorations removed by 
ladiesathome. Gray or streaked hair made any shade 
ae mage all fashionable shades made. Brows and 
ashes grown and colored. The skin bleached or 
darkened. De La Banta’s new mechanical devices 
develop any part of the form to perfect symmetry ; 
flesh increased or reduced safely. The rarest Cow- 
metics for stage and society use. Elegant‘ make-ups ” 
for artists, society ladies, brides and débutants. 
Advice to ladies, $3.00. Consultation free. No. 1278 
Broadway, Sixth Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Vocal, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board- 
ing Department for Young ies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 

For Circulars send to the full address of 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

46 West Twenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Ave ues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 

Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 


nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor TO WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
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| Church, Chapel and Parlor | 
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PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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=~ CopseRvaTor’ oF Music 
FrankligSquare Boston 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, mmon 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. In the New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De 
artment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 

. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 


A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. 11th and 12th Sts. 





THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
E, DEYERBERG, Proprietor. 


FSTERBROOK’S *ren: 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





BDWARD SCHDBERTH & C0,, oxon‘sqoane, 


WEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 





All the Latest Publications. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 


Leipsic; C.F. PETERS Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU - 


BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. 


Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Catalogues sent free upon application. 





OPER 


PIANO. 


A small upright, 7% octave, full iron frame, &c.; 
unique and artistic style of case, and full tone 
®™ Catalogue and prices upon application. 





Manufactured by PEEK & SON, 





124 & 126 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 
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GHORGE BOTHNER, 


| WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


4 . ? NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Grand, Square ana Upright Pianoforte Actions, 
Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street, cor. 10th Ave., New York. 


MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., ; 
—mameoactamne or ras — Square aud Upright Pianos, 


MUNEOE PATENT ORGAN REED,| yo SMG e. | sews rm sent sow rr 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 
No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. ot to N oe Y P FE | FFE fe 
, 


—* ESTABLISHED 18438.“ RENOWNED FOR , sy 
TONE 2 DURABILITY Sg et 4 GEYT’s 
& BROWN ner | Sine Boots and Shoes, 
‘ ’ WAREROONS & FACTORIES we YORE 82534 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, & 867 BROADWAY coni6' Bet. sth and 13th Si, NEW YORK. 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 50.000 Now IN USE. SVENING DRESS SHONS 4 SPECIALTY. 


Yirreoseees PHoooooos 60ttbhisbibesesee ebboibdbhibcdsbiekeceeeeedtedneeeetngtenet 
A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER. C. F. GOEPEL, 


s 
A. HAMMACHER & CO,, 2° BOWERY, NEW YORE | 














WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 




















Fan fote Wn, Ts wi Tinip., | s PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


&<e> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


, eee ee i el nl i i i Al ia i lt Fn a an i i ie ++ eee tooo 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO! san ee” the BeLMODL and the MIltON 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE yi UFACTURE — ORGANS 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
8" AGENTS WANTED 
oT NOS) OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
A MEDIUM PRICES. 1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


STULTZ & BAER i and nat Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK. i “te'Pucence’* t 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtainea by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE @ UPRIGHT PIAN Os 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and ae 1A quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 




















There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


Lockwood « Press « Steam + Printing . Kstablishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. It condemns the printer \i/ 
and works injury to him who accepts it. es 


~ 
Pete eesests veseae see Gare im +t ne 





-—%*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -«-— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. ApELAIDE ExuiBITION, 1881:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of two Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 
MELbourne INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, Cincinnati InpustriAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 

two Silver and two Bronze Medals, New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL Exnuisition, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Arvanta InrerNaTIONAL Cotron Exposition, 188:~Highest Arvard, Medals, Highest Awards, 














HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other adverti ts of its busi secures a reputation for cheapening its work, A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, The Lockwood Press is note for its first- 

class typographical work, Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of afully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or 
Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


catalogue or book. 





SSieeesSRAAS Batik aioe Sta cai sist alaiels cate: slate scar ec atete ssete Te tereratereey 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT ,WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniazure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c,, wuune 
an ordinary prooi-sheet being all that is necessar7 for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74.Duane St., New York, U.S.A. l 


$ $e. 
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A BEATTY TRANSACTION. 


~~. 


HE religious press is doing Daniel F. Beatty the greatest 
7 good in advertising his organs and the pianos he pre- 
tends to manufacture. It is, therefore, gratifying to find one 
religious paper that has the courage and honesty not only 
to refuse to take his advertisements, but to publish the com- 
plaints that are sent to its office. The Christian Advocate 
of this city publishes the following letter which is charac- 
teristic of Daniel F. Beatty’s methods: 





To Whom It May Concern. 
Editor Christian Advocate . 

About the middle of August we saw in your paper an advertise- 
ment of D. F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., concerning a good 
organ Being in need of one for our Sunday 
school we ordered it through one of our teachers, J. F. Bogner, 
sending the money for it. Up to this date we have not received 
On account of it we have been put to a great deal of 
inconvenience. Have received a number of postals, each one 
saying ‘‘ we will ship organ the ‘last of next week.’” One re- 
ceived this morning says the same thing. We have several times 
requested him to refund the money, but always receive the same 
reply ; so have concluded to state our case to you, as we told him 
a month ago we would do, as through your paper we were led to 
order it. In our opinion it is an easy thing to offer organs cheap 
when you are building them on other people’s money. In three 
months, if he turns out an organ every seven minutes, he could 
Such a business is neither honest 


at a cheap price, 


the organ 


turn our money several times. 


nor honorable, and we hereby protest against it. He has our 
money and we have no redress. Hoping you will publish this so 


ae 


that his way of doing will be known, as I see several ‘‘ special 
I remain, yours respectfully, 
W. M. JAMEs, 
Supt. M. E. S.5S., Steelton, Pa. 
1883. 


offers ’’ have been made since, 


Steelton, Pa., November 12, 


The Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of Steelton, Pa., 
is not the only institution, or its superintendent the only in- 
dividual who has reason to complain of Daniel F. Beatty. 

ut, we ask, cannot the United States mails be closed 
against a man who uses other peoples’ money, which he re- 
ceives through the mails, and gives no satisfaction except 
printed promises to “ ship next week ?” 

In the hands of Beatty there are now accumulated thou- 
sands of dollars belonging to other people all over the coun- 
try. They are waiting for their organs, do not receive them, 
and do not receive their money when they ask for it. 

In the face of all these facts, can the religious press con- 
tinue to advertise and puff Daniel F. Beatty ? 

Just as we are going to press, we receive a newspaper, 
published in Illinois, that is joining us in the good work. 
The Joliet Daz/y News, of December 10, 1883, remarks : 


Bad Medicine. 

Tue MusicaL Courter is a red-hot journal, published to pro- 
tect the interests of legitimate music dealers. It is after the 
scalp of Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J.. whom THE 
CouRIER claims is a fraud of the ‘‘ first water.” The Washing- 
Post, Dubuque (Ia.) Judependent, the National Educator, 
Allentown, Pa., Nebraska Watchman and six or seven other pa- 
pers are not slow in denouncing the said Beatty as a slippery, un- 
reliable man, who deals in inferior instruments, gets money fre- 


ton 


quently, and forgets to furnish even a pretense of value in return. 
Dr, Eldridge, of Kilbourne, IIl., and several other parties are 
after Mr. Beatty pretty lively. 

And in its issue of December 12, 1883, the same paper 
Says: 

Home Trade. 

THE Musicat Courter of last 

Beatty's method of selling organs, and publishes letters from 


week contains more about 


different victims, and in one of those letters advice is asked. 
Itappears Dr. Eldridge sent $30 to D. F. Beatty, of Washing- 


ton, N. J., in payment for an organ he saw advertised for that 
amount, and could neither get the organ, which he had paid for, 
nor the amount sent returned. 

lhe editor of Tie Musicat Courter makes the following an- 


swer : According to ordi- 


nary business methods, you should give your claim into the hands 


Advice in these premises is useless. 


of an attorney—but then that would eat up about as much as you 


have already thrown away. Go to your local dealer and buy an 
organ and put the $30 down to profit and loss. 

Che Press can give no better advice to its readers than that 
they should go to their local merchants for everything. Buy of 


them ; you have what you are buying right before you, and you 


are not purchasing anything unseen. And one word more now that 


we are on the subject—have those who purchase a large amount 
of their goods in Chicago ever considered the extra cost that they 
incur—railroad fares, car fares, dinners, &c.? If not, let them 








— 


do so, and we feel sure that the merchants in town will get their 
trade in the future. 

We hereby append a list of newspapers that have utilized 
THE MUSICAL COURIER and presented to their readers the 
articles we have published. The effectiveness of our work is 
apparent ; it needs no additional comment. 


ny gS EE EET Washington, D. C. 
TWO SRM Floral... ccsecccccccceses ....Scituate, Mass. 
The National BducateP. i... vcccccsccsece ......Allentown, Pa. 
The Riverhead News. .....0000e008 o8> wattets Riverhead, N. Y. 
The Add-Ran (Hood County, Tex.) Student..... Add-Ran, Tex. 
The Dubuque Independent ........+. se eeeeeeDubuque, Ia. 
The Nebraska Watchman ..ccccccccccesecees ....Omaha, Neb, 
The Cottage Coby Star... soccsscccccccces Cottage City, Mass. 
The Weekly Expositor.......+++ RA NAY 6 ear Camden, Ind. 
The Bath Plaindealer ....... ens Seine Saale ee 
gg RE ee See Pee OPE os asaane Castile, N. Y. 





The Daidd GW 5 000 cians ela ta ke cesthvesceveene Joliet, Ill. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 

— 

LTHOUGH there have been many misgivings 

about the probabilities of trade during the first month of 

the new year, I think that, as a rule, the manufacturers have no 

genuine cause for dissatisfaction, for trade thus far has been as 

good, if not better, than the January trade of last year. There is 

no cause for apprehension, and if now and then a failure of a 

small dealer is announced, it only proves that the trade, as a 

whole, is sound, and that those firms that have no capital must 
go under, as they should. 





ae e* 


The competition between those firms with capital 
and those without must sooner or later end in the discomfiture of 
the latter, for the music trade is no longer representing a luxury. 
Pianos and organs are necessities, and since they have become so 
the profits have naturally decreased, competition has become 
sharper, and capital exercises its legitimate influence. Of pianos 
of similar grades the cost of manufacture is about the same and 
profits are about the same ; consequently those firms which pos- 
sess the means of producing the article for cash or some equiva- 
lent have a decided advantage. 

ee * & 


The lack of capital has been the source of trouble 
with the Weber estate. Even before young Weber assumed 
virtual control there was no glut of money about the place. The 
want of the actual working capital was always felt and the trus- 
tees had great difficulty in meeting all the current accounts 
weekly. On the top of allthis came the losses saddled upon the 
business by the young man; then the tremendous and reckless 
advertising expenses, distributed chiefly among mediums that 
never brought a return, and naturally the collapse had to come. 

** 

I notice that the receiver, Mr. Lydecker, states that 
he has not yet completed his investigation, but that he thinks 
every creditor will be paid in full, and that he has not altered 
his estimate first put upon the surplus. It seems peculiar, to say 
the least, that he should keep on making exfarte statements based 
only upon suppositions. Financial statements have as a basis 
true figures, extracted from the books of a firm or institution 
and not picked up at random or guessed at. Until a complete 
statement can be made, Mr. Lydecker, in order not to damage 
the estate any more than has already been done, should with- 
hold all statements. Suppose the books should show a condition 
of affairs that would give the creditors no hopes at all, in what 
light would the receiver stand, in view of the statements he has 


? 
thus far made? ae 


How much did young Weber lose in Music and 
Drama? Nooneknows. He does not know, and the books of 
Music and Drama show nothing but a disgraceful doctoring that 





would send an expert to Bloomingdale Asylum in twenty-four 


“Ss 


hours after beginning the examination. That Music and Drama 
scheme was a huge swindle which would have developed into 
larger proportions if Time had been more lenient with it. There 
is a secret history connected with that black blackmailing scheme 
which will make interesting reading for the music trade whenever it 
is exposed, and nothing—not the worst private peccadillo of young 
Weber—has damaged him so much as his connection with that 
enterprise—if I may give it so respectable a title. 


se * & 


The future of the Weber business is in doubt. It 
is impossible at present to say what the result of the receivership 
will be. In this connection let me reproduce another misleader 
from that uninteresting reprint, sarcastically dubbed the American 
Art Journal, That luminary wisely cogitates and amplifies as 
follows : 

‘* The Weber factory is running full time, and the business is 
now probably in a better condition than it has been for the past 
two years ; in fact, it now has a head and some one to look after 
it, instead of being controlled—or uncontrolled—by half a dozen 
who were not of the same opinion regarding methods of doing 
business and could not agree.” 

Since when has a receiver been the ‘‘ head” of a business? And 
then it says the business has been uncontrolled by half a dozen. 

Handsome compliment this to young Weber, Mr. Meyer, Mr. 
Higgins, Mr. Curtis and others, although (don’t you see ?) it is in- 
tended as a compliment. 

ee EE 

The whole statement above is a tissue of false- 
hoods like the majority of articles and puffs in that disgraceful 
sheet. The factory is not running full time. I would never al- 
lude to such matters did I not consider it a duty to the trade. 
Fellows like Thoms and Colby must be watched. 

Some time ago a firm in this city was negotiating with a 
Western house for the purpose of placing its pianos and giving 
territory. Just as the negotiations were pending, Colby jumped 
into the town, interfered and placed the Decker & Son pianos. 
There was no use of negotiating after that. The firm’s name 


can be given if it is wanted. 
x* k * 


I say again they must be watched and for the pur- 
pose of purifying the atmosphere in the music trade and stopping 
these disgraceful practices, I am watching. I am watching them 
all, beginning with Beatty and ending with Colby and Thoms— 
the whole gamut. 





Lines to a Master of the Organ. 
Composed by George Bruin (not a bull, a bear) 


and dedicated to a musical Currier (at Mason & Hamlin’s). 


The noonday sun was shining flat 
As at a “* Mason”’ organ sat 
A man, who played with greatest skill 
Upon the various stops at will, 
“ Grand jeu.” 


He now a thrilling theme would take, 
With harmony the room would shake, 
And then the sound would die away 
As he would more softly play 

** Corne Anglais.’ 


, 


Then, with a louder, grander tone 
He showed the glorious saxaphone ; 
And then your tears would come, you bet, 
When he would draw the sweet musette 
M forte. 


Anon the oboe softly wailed, 

Celestial voix your ear assailed, 

And vox humana trembled low 

As he more softly yet did blow 
The pedals. 


The trumpet loudly brayed its blast, 
The * phlute”’ then gently warbled past, 
‘ The ’cello and viola joined 
In sweetest harmonies combined 
With coupler. 


But, hark! what is that sound a rushin’? 

It is, ah, yes, it’s the percussion 

Managed so nice with skillful feet, 

It sounds as though a drum was beat 
With sticks. 


It stirs up all our martial fire 

And soars aloft still louder, higher! 

We feel like fighting, ’till we find 

That we have been deceived in mind 
It’s wind. 


I’ve heaid the breeze sigh thro’ the trees 
I’ve felt it down my back and sneezed 
In fact, I’ve heard it blow quite some, 
But never heard it beat a drum 

Till then. 


So now, great master, here’s my hat, 
For, till you at that organ sat, 
Though often to your rooms I’ve come 
’Till then I never heard you drum— 
“ Great Scott !”” 
New York, January 11, 1884. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 











COURIER. 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 














Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Diesheitinistmomaars 149 - to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


Highest Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices. (® Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WAREROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY- 


THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 


| Manufacturers of PIANOFORTES 











. a : = 
Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 




















NE YV ENGLAND 
‘Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient, Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


— OF — 


STEINWAY « SONS s HAINES BROS. 


3 
M. STEINERT & SONS, 


194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 





DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 
MATOBRL TSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 











~ WANE THE INDORSENENT w ALL RTISTS,. 
\ANSTRATED GATALOGUES FREE. 


Represented only by the old-established 
and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 
instruments are appreciated. 








THe NEW ENGLAND PIANO 


Is meeting with the Highest Praise from Dealers and Purchasers. 


Write for Prices to 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co., George Street, Highland District, Boston, Mass. 
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Trade Notes. 
|. H. Hidley, of Albany, is dead. 
R. W. Blake is in Chicago this week. 
D. H. Baldwin, of Cincinnati, is very ill. 
Mr. Curtiss, of Curtiss & Mayer, of Chicago, is in the city. 
Augustus Baus & Co, ship one of their uprights to San 
Domingo this week. 
—H. J. Burtis, of Asbury Park, N. J., 
known as Burtis & Kirkbridge. 


will in the future be 


—Wnm. R. Swan & Co. have opened a new piano, organ and 
sheet-music store in Richmond, Ind. 

~The firm of S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, have dis- 
solved, Mr. H. M. Brainard retiring. 

H. 

Fourteenth street warerooms last week. 

—F, Smith is looking around for another salesman to take 
charge of his Fifth avenue warerooms in this city. 


Behning & Son sold nine new pianos at retail in the 
G. 


Mr. George W. Furniss, until recently with S. Brainard’s 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now on the road for Oliver Ditson 
Boston. 


sons, 


& Co., 


\ patent for an arm and finger guide for pianos and organs 
has been granted to T. Giddings ; for a pianoforte bridge by J. 
R. Brown 
—Mark Ament, of Jacksonville, Ill., who failed last week, has 
resumed business. The creditors gave him an extension of six 
and twelve months. 

—Vose & Sons, Boston, are continuing manufacturing on the 
same large scale as before and during the holidays. The factory 
is running on full time. 

E. } 


room on 


Campbell, who some time ago opened a small ware- 
I'wenty-third street, has sold his small stock to S, T. 
Gordon & Son and has gone out of business. 

The Sterling Organ Company, who are shipping heavily to 
Europe, had a large consignment on the steamer Celtic, whose 
safe arrival at Liverpool, after being long overdue, is announced. 

Che Field-French Piano and Organ Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $60,000. 
The chief stockholders are the former firm of Field, French 
& Co 

--Mr. J. P 
intendent of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company's factory, 
The company received an order per 


Richardson has been appointed as the new super- 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
cable on Thursday from London for ninety organs. 


—George L. Walker & Son, of Philadelphia, write to us: 
‘ The prospect for general prosperity among piano dealers in this 
city is not very bright. There are too many in the business.” 
Philadelphia, however, is a large city and has an immense popu- 
lation within a radius of fifty miles. Walker & Son have sold a 


** stack ” 
—The London Musical Standard refers to R. M. Walters in 


of pianos in the last two months. 


the following paragraph : ‘‘ An enterprising American pianoforte 
manufacturer has made an offer to one of the railway companies 
to place a pianoforte in the waiting-room of every station. The 
instruments are intended for the free use of passengers.” 
New York, January 21, 1884. 

To the Editors of the Musical Courier : 

We are selling more piano-scarfs and covers than ever before in 
the history of our business, and in our piano-stool department we 
have many orders ahead Yours truly, 


F, NEppert, per F. N., Jr. 


—Special attention of the trade is called toC. C. Briggs & Co.’s 
separable upright pianos, which differ distinctly from other separ- 
able uprights. The instrument is divided into two vertical sec- 
tions—front and back respectively. The back consists of the 
latter half of the case with the top, plate and scale—the front, 
of the trusses, name-board, keys and action. These two sections 
can be separated without touching the action or key-board, and 
after separating they can be put together again by the teamster, 
or anyone hauling the instrument. It requires no piano-maker or 
expert, and there is positively no risk in handling. It is the most 
practical separable instrument in the market to-day. It can be 
placed in the smallest flats or apartment rooms without damaging 
either the piano or the walls, furniture, &c., against which pianos 
are usually pushed or struck in hauling. 

—Behr Brothers & Co. have lately added another valuable im- 
provement to their pianos, a patent for which has been applied 
for. It isa finger guard, and consists of a nickel-plated metal 
rail extending the length of the name-board, and just above the 
keys, thus preventing the name-board from being scratched by 
the fingers when playing, and taking on the appearance of hav- 
ing been gnawed at by rats or mice. It is highly ornamental, 
besides being useful, and is another feather in the cap of this 
enterprising firm. 

—Mr. Edwin Child Miller, fourth son of Mr. Henry F. Miller, 
of Boston, will be married on January 30 to Miss Ida L. Farr, 
daughter of a distinguished New England citizen, now deceased. 
Mr. William Miller was married January 8. Marrying off two sons 
in one month is something to boast of. We congratulate all the 
contracting parties. Invitation hereby acknowledged. 

—The action of Steinman in striking Harry Freund with a 
poker in Sohmer’s piano wareroom was cowardly and disgraceful. 
Both Messrs. Reichman and Fahr, who witnessed Steinman’s 
behavior, tell us that there were no mitigating circumstances. A 
man who makes use of an iron implement to enforce his opinion 
relegates himself outside of respectable society. 

—The Real Estate Record of January 19 publishes the follow- 
ing judgments against Albert Weber, in favor of 


First National Bank of Auburn. .......00..ccsesesees $302.12 
First National Bank of Auburn..........+..seeseeees 260.94 
Pranks Ween sos 6s0400-06ciebessscvsans canara 384.43 
Dh 2 TRIS 6 a0 one 0 0.5 4.8.5 5 680 0-6:4005059S eRe 121.48 
T. R. Hawise... sccresccccsscdcccesevesscusebaneens 321.25 


—Conover Brothers, Kansas City, published a list of fifty- 
eight pianos sold during December in their Kansas City estab- 
lishment. The names of purchaser and piano are mentioned in 
every instance. Such a statement of facts presents the best 
argument. 

—W. F. Tway has taken the agency of the Hallet & Davis 
pianos for New York and vicinity. These splendid instruments 
can now be found at Mr. Tway’s warerooms, No. 44 East Four- 
teenth street (Union square). 

—The New England Organ Company has not had a dull day 
since New Year’s. Every mail brings orders for organs. Merit 
always tells in the long run. 

—The Smith American Organ Company will soon introduce 
two new styles of instruments, Over 106,000 Smith American 
Organs have been manufactured. 

—The B. F. Baker upright is giving excellent satisfaction to 


the dealers handling it. 
| about being applied. 
—The Detroit Music Company, otherwise known as Burdan 
& Williams, is about opening a branch in Chicago. 

—J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., have removed 


A new improvement to the action is 


—Frary, of West Winsted, Conn., is the busiest piano and 
organ'dealer in his section. He pushes the goods and knows 
how to advertise. 

—Mr. Meyenberg, formerly salesman with Horace Waters & 
Co., is open for a position in a piano wareroom in this city. Ad- 
dress, care of Chickering & Sons. 

—The Sterling Organ Company are about to construct another 
building to accommodate the demands of their steadiiy increasing 
business. It will be covered with irons, and rendered thoroughly 
fireproof. 

—The Century Piano and Organ Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., sells the ‘‘Sohmer” piano as its leader. The company 
has a capital of $100,000. It consists of Mr. M. A. Paulson, 
who was formerly in business on his own account in Minneapolis, 
and Messrs. George and David Blake. These are all enterprising 
men, and have already made a success of it. 

—The creditors of W. M. Furbush & Son, piano dealers, Port- 
land, Me., held a meeting on Wednesday. The assignee made a 
statement of the firm’s affairs, and offered notes of the firm, in- 
dorsed by John L, Lord, of Portland, on four, eight and twelve 
months, to secure payment of 20 per cent. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the creditors present, representing $17,000, signed an 
agreement to accept. 

—The Weber warerooms and building, Chicago, Ill., never be- 
longed to the estate of Albert Weber. ‘This mistaken notion was 
propagated by music-trade papers, who made it appear that the 
building was erected by the Weber estate. In the beginning of 
last year we stated that it was simply leased, and that is all there 
isto it. It never belonged to the Weber estate or to Curtiss & 
Meyer. There has been some tall lying done. 

—Horace Waters & Co., whose new scale upright we noticed a 
few weeks ago, have now introduced a new scale square grand 
piano, which is a decided success. The new features are a full 
agraffe arrangement throughout the entire scale, and three strings 
to a note in the treble. The tone is even and full, with a deep 
bass and clear treble; the action elastic, and the workmanship 
and finish fully up to the high standard of all the pianos now 
manufactured by Horace Waters & Co. 

The Wilcox & White Organ Company. 

HIS issue of THE MusicaL Courier contains a 

special advertisement of the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany, representing one of the handsomest organs made by the 
company. 
We quote from the catalogue: ‘‘Of course it is not possible to 
convey by illustration the nicety of finish or perfection of detail 
which the instruments themselves possess, but a general idea 
must be of value. All are of unique design, highly finished ex- 
terior, and solid, honorable interior workmanship. The demand 
for our goods is so great that we are still enlarging our already 
immense facilities, and we feel sure that our success has been 
due to the fact of our organs being superior to the many in artis- 
tic beauty, originality, both in design and combination of musical 
effects, and their unrivaled voicing, upon which we justly pride 
ourselves.” 
The voicing and consequently the tone of the Wilcox & White 
organ is one of the striking features of these instruments. The 
quality of the tone is delicate and at the same time rich and 
powerful. In fact, the instruments are built upon the very latest 
and improved plans of scientific organ construction. 
The ‘‘ Symphony” organ of the Wilcox & White Company has 
made a ‘‘ hit ” among dealers, musicians and amateurs, who con- 














to new warerooms, No. 1307 North Third street. 


sider this instrument a marvel in reed- organ building. 
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USIC, of FULL ORCAN RANCE, 
wide, containing not only the notes, but also perforations for the 


EXPRESSION which operate the stops and swells. 
Reed Organ in the world. 


Prof. M. GALLY, 







only eight.and one-half inches 


The best toned 
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New Books. 


1. Treatise on Choral Singing. By Dr. Franz Wiillner. English copy- 
right edition. By Albert Spengel. G.Schirmer, New York. 

2. Jordan’s New Method of Sight-Singing. Edited by Geo. T. Bulling. 
Biglow & Main, New York and Chicago. 

By Edmund J. Myer. 


3. Truths of Importance to Vocalists, Wm. A. 


Pond & Co., New York. 

No. 1.—Dr. Franz Willner is conductor of the music to the 
court of Saxony and principal of the Royal Conservatory, Dres- 
den. He wrote his ‘‘ Choriibungen” for the Royal Music School 
at Munich, and it seems to have proved a very successful work. 
As stated in the introductory remarks, choral singing, if rightly 
taught, should include a kind of practical treatment of harmony, 
and should enable pupils to ‘* think musically,” that is, to obtain 
an idea of music by the eye only, without having to play it on an 
instrument. When this has been acquired, sight-singing is no 
longer a mystery, but a fact. Dr. Willner divides his 
course into three grades, the first grade to furnish study 
for the first year and perhaps the second year if the 
subject-matter and exercises have not been thoroughly 
mastered, The second and_ third grades, although more 
difficult, can be conquered in two or three years more by 
perseverance and well directed application. Dr. Wiillner does 
not believe in easy and difficult keys; he declares that ‘‘ for the 
singer all keys are of equal difficulty,” a truth in the sense of in- 
terval singing, but by no means a fact when our system of nota- 
tion is taken into account. For instance, fairly accomplished 
singers would be able to read at sight the following intervals—A 
to D sharp above, followed by E and then F sharp below; but 
these same intervals, as G sharp to C double sharp, then D sharp 
to F double sharp below, would stagger most singers who are not 
thorough musicians also. But allowing this to pass, we agree 
with the assertion that ‘‘ singing can only be taught by word of 
mouth,” and that ‘‘ choral class teaching cannot possibly include 
individual instruction in singing.” And, furthermore, we agree 
with Dr. Wiillner when he says that pupils should sing without 
any accompaniment whatever, at least, as far as possible, and that 
it is very useful to learn to sing the same melody accompanied by 
the most varied harmonies. To this end no bass have been given 
with the exercises, which leaves the teacher to make up his own. 

Dr. Wiillner first treats the diatonic major scale as a whole, 
upward and downward for an octave ; then the intervals of a sec- 
ond-afterward time, rhythmical accentuations, syncopations, &c., 
are all practically illustrated before the interval of the third is 
taken up. It is only after the interval of the seventh and all the 
time divisions have been practised with a variety of exercises that 
the three chief triads are referred to, and afterward the relation 
of keys, double and single dotted notes, &c. Numerous useful 
exercises, some composed of rapid runs, are here met with. A 





useful chapter is that treating of modulation into the keys of the 
fifth, which is succeeded by some information on ‘‘Cadences.” 
The minor scale and its intervals are treated at due length, fol- 
lowed by special reference to the chord of the dominant seventh, 
the chromatic scale and accidentals. The work is eminently 
practical and should become extensively used by chorus-masters 
and college-singing teachers. All who have occasion to teach 
classes the art of reading music at sight will find Dr. Wiillner’s 
books one of the best aids in their arduous labors, and as such 
we cordially recommend it. 


No. 2.—Mr. Jordan’s book aims to teach sight-singing—with- 
out either the fixed or movable ‘‘ Do” system, consequently the 
Italian syllables Do, Re, Mi, &c., are not used throughout the 
work, but the single syllable ‘‘ La” is substituted for them. The 
two mental processes employed by the person singing at sight 
are given as ‘* Reading or comprehending the scale number of 
each tone in a composition, and the production of the tone read.” 
Directions to acquire these two important requirements are given 
with sufficient clearness. The book treats of all the elementary 
knowledge needed by the student, and seems to be presented in 
a simple and comprehensive manner. The number of exercises 
are rather limited, although those given contain the germs of 
most there is to be learned by beginners. It is a book that may 
prove useful to numerous teachers. 

No. 3.—Mr. Myer’s little work will be read with interest by all 
vocal teachers and singers. He asserts, with some truth, that 
the subject of “‘ vocal acoustics,” although so important, has 
been sadly neglected, and that other equally important matters, 
such as the development of the natural tone of the voice, the 
production of tone by the natural force or weight of the voice, 
have been scarcely broached by writers on the voice. 

We have nut space to devote to a detailed review of Mr. 
Myer’s book, but give here a few of the matters treated, viz.: the 
general uncertainty and indefiniteness of voice culture, vocal 
acoustics, the production of the voice, the male and female voice, 
&c. Under the heading ‘‘vocal acoustics” remarks are made 
upon the average condition of the voice, tone, overtones, form, 
placing, touch, the acoustic properties of the voice, &c. No one 
will dissent from the assertion that ‘‘a correct singing tone, or a 
tone of the desired timbre, is one in which the overtones are in 
perfect form or tune with the fundamental.” If the singing tone 
be not correct, dissonant or discordant overtones are heard, and 
then the timbre of the tone is not as pure as it should and could 
be. The right or wrong form and action of the voice has much 
to do with the beauty of tone produced, and the development _of 
the harmonic or dissonant overtones also depends upon it. We 
can only further say that no one can read Mr. Myer’s book with- 
out having gained some knowledge of the voice he had not 
before. 


Review of New Music. 
> 
Ep. ScHuBERTH & Co., New York Ciry. 


. Baby Polka (military band)............. Rud. Bial 
. Serenata alla Mauresque (parlor orchestra).............. Ernst Jonas 
RO PY Pee eee Sternberg 
. Searels Musical ” cae : ee: 


” Hotzel 

No.1,—This polka is admitted to be one of the best om of 
the kind written by Mr. Bial and has been received with much 
warmth everywhere it has been played. The arrangement for 
military band is by Luciano Conterno and is very effective. 

No. 2.—A piece that contains the elements of success, which in 
its present shape will be likely to become more and more known 
and played. Its rhythm is charcteristic and ideas pleasing. 

No. 3.—Is well written, as a matter of course, but it has no 
special charm wherewith to recommend itself to amateur or pro- 
fessional pianists. 

No. 4.—A little d/uctte of some interest. The main theme is 
taking, while the whole construction is calculated to please the 
majority of pianists. It is likely to become more popular than the 
preceding number. 

No. 5.—A work of greater extent and difficulty than Nos. 3 
and 4, and to the better class of performers will, no doubt, be 
very acceptable. It is evident that Mr. Sternberg knows how to 
present his thoughts to good advantage, and has excellent gifts 
asacomposer. This ‘“ Barcarole” is dedicated to Mr. Steinway. 

No. 6.—A simple song of no special interest to either the 
player or singer. Key, A major ; compass, C sharp to F sharp— 
a minor eleventh. 


Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 
Week Ending January 10, 1883. 
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Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 228 packages. ..$21,555 





THE WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN COMPANY, 


yi eS 





With a courage that was as novel as it was 


praiseworthy, began from its inception NOT to 


try to get a foothold by making CHEAP instru- 


ments and underselling old concerns, but to 


undertake to turn out the 


Very Best Reed Organ 


—>+IN THE COUNTRY. i 


Their success is a gratifying tribute to their 


In 


ambition. 


made. 





Six years 


THE WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN 


has become known as among the most reliable 


THE WILCOx & WHITE ORCAN COMPANY, MERIDEN, Conn. 
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nie oo SOK MEA RTIN GUITARS teow resi 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe 
Depot 


Importers of 


Mr. 
Mr. 


all kinds 


WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. 


FERRARE, 


of 


and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STHINGS, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unites States, but 


ete., etc., etc. 





THE 


FACTORY, 
Mass. 





Worcester, 





F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


YORK. 


best medium-priced 


NEW 


Dealers admit they are the 


Piano in America, (§%~ Send for Catalogue, 


Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


N. B. 


Tuned and Regulated, 


GUILD 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. 








Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
G23” Correspondence Solicited. 


BRIGGS § 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


Piano stool 


& 
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MANUFACTORY, 
oO 


PETERBORO, N. H. 






OMe 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0,, 


BOSTON, 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


MASS. 





leu 


LJ} 








Every Prano Furry WarRRANTED FoR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


A. CORTADA & CO., 


23 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 


Importers and Publishers of Music, 


Pianos and Organs for Sale and to Rent. 











Dealers in all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 





CRANE & 


13 University Place, 


CHAPUIS, 


New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best MMedium-Friced Fianmes in the World 


MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, ‘NEW YORK. 


§™ Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT & CO. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 





HENAY E. MILLEA 





" PLANO- FORTES | 


Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 


the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 
- ie 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, LOUIS MAAS, NEUPERT, 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, | 
S. LIEBLING, 





CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA 


GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 


| EDMUND 


| 
MAURER, | 


— —H- — — —— 


2S W AREROONSSS > OSS 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





GEORGE P. BENT, 


ROWE ORGANS. 


CHICAGO: 
81 and 83 Jackson Street. 
EANSAS CITY: 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


HUN ER 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIIT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HOMER, Sli, S13 & 515 W. 42¢ St, ILY. 


Creek 


AL cH 
| for AN (¢, Prices, 















TANO 





- CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y. 


J E. STONE & SONS, Erving, Mass., Manufac- 
- turers of Square and Upright Piano Cases. 
Piano-Leg Pins, with thread cut, $15 per thousand. 


a 





ORGAN AND PIANV SALESMEN.—AN 

extensive deaier in Western Pe nsylvania wishes 
to secure the services of two successful, experienced 
Salesmen for country work ; will pay liberal salaries 
toreliable, energetic men. Address S. A. G., care 
Musica Courier, New York City. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY ONn@ 


BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


OC. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano and Organ Hardware 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & C0. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 
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wirtratt PACKARD ORGA 


Manufactured by the 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL« ah ¥- ve my patent Agraffe et mr | Bar arrangement, patented 

Jul y, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Upr ght s have my patent m etallic 

ction frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 187 a ad Mase h, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounce od by competent juc dges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











E.P. CARPENTER ORGAN CoO. 


REMOVED FROM WORCESTER, MASS. 


FACTORY, FOXCROFT, ME. 


MASIMVUIM QUALITY. MINIMUM PRICE. 
—* THE BEST ORGAN FOR THE DEALER.~-*-— 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


FINE PIANO STOOLS 


— ALSO — 


Music Racks and Stands, 


Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 
Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 


oun Samane 
an r t 
PIANOS. 
Scarfs with Fronts 
for Uprights, 


A SPECIALTY, 


The Oldest and Largest House in 
the Trade 


390 CANAL ST., near West Broadway. 


New Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 


GEORGE W. SEAVERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


Piano-f arte « potions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


G2 Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





(56 and 158 WABASH 


JOLIOS BAUER & GO 


Fiano Manufacturers, 





»PATEN 





AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— WITH — 


SCARES f 570 


Fronts for Upright Pianos. 
(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 


Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACES, 
Artists’ Busts and ni 


Fitted Grand Covers o gga se Cloth, 
Silk Plush, & 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prk es. Embroidered Flags ar 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


BEHNING *4*°5 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


nd Banners. 


























CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS on THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ig iriaca organ AND PLANO (al 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, eB 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


CG} SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY. =D 


Novelty in imetin: a great feature. 








|PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 





Office and reatnien,| ITHACA, N. Y. 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 
the Duplex rapidly to the front. 





A. BAUS, Manager. 








PALACE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled b 
M 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for lustiated ¢ Catalogue to the an ae 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO.. Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo. Ohio. 








Em. G. HARRINGTON & Co. 2: 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


—————49), 
STURERS OF iS 


Square’ Upright ian ofeste, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








BAY STATE ORGAN wait ai titw 1m 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. B. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremnway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth y rates 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A cable dispatch announces that at the International Industrial Exhibition (1883) now in progress 
qd )at AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, these Organs have been awarded the 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 





pay VERY HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOIL.D MEDAL, and | ae only for EXCEP- 
a ok ¥ Ghat WORLD'S IND hus is continued the unbroken series of triumph eet t = Organs at 
WORL DUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR SIXTEE RS, no other 
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A NEW ILL CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 (dated October, 1883) is now ready, and will 
be sent free, including Ma MANY. NEW STYLES-—the best assortment and most attractive Organs we have 
ever offered. One Hundred Styles are fully described and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and 
elegant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated in gold, silver ‘and colors. Prices, @22 for the 
smallest size, but having as much power as any single Reed Organ, and the characteristic Mason & HAMLIN 
excellence, up to #900 for the largest size. Fifty styles between $100 and $200. Sold also for Easy 
Payments. Catalogues free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 








154 Tremont St., Boston 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





CO. CG. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHIN GION STRHEHT, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE _ FINEST IEST WORKMANSHIP. 








| 

















BER BROS.& CO 


iv 292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“4 “Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos |°~ 





West Twenty-Ninth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 











rand, Square # Upright 





NT ZMANN * 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 BROADWAY, 
—< BUFFALO, N. ¥. & 


PIANUTORT ES 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston ; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C., 
FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 
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Ren AND ORGAN ccm 


No. 122 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright PianoiEver Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Strevt- Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 


(HAVE NO SUPERIOR’ 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 





CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 















